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PYREX brand | 


ACCU-RED PIPETTES 


in our stock for immediate 


At savings up to 15% 


Tolerances within Federal 
Specification DD-V-581a 


Permanent red graduations 


Production of accurate, low cost Pipettes by a 
combination of uniform bore tubing and a modern 
calibration and marking method—envisioned and 
urged by us for a long time—has become a reality 
with the announcement by Corning Glass Works 
of the new Pyrex brand ACCU-RED Pipettes. 


These new Pipettes have an accuracy well within 
the requirements of Federal Specification DD-V- 
58la. Calibrating and marking by one operation 
reduces the cost and results in savings up to 15%. 

They are made from accurate bore, uniform wall 
tubing of Pyrex brand glass 7740 and are there- 
fore chemically stable, corrosion resistant, and 
unaffected by either hot air or steam pressure 
sterilization. 

Graduations and other markings are applied to 
the glass in a new permanent red which becomes 
part of the glass and remains sharply legible.- Walls 
are extra heavy, and the sturdy tips have smooth, 
double bevels. A ‘“‘sight line’ behind each major 
graduation mark permits rapid and accurate 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
A.H.T. CO. 
PHILA. U.S.A 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 







meniscus readings by minimizing errors caused 
by parallax. 


8161-D. Pipettes, Measuring (Mohr), Accu-red, Pyrex brand glass, 
graduated between points above tip. 





To deliver, ml......+. 1 1 2 5 10 25 
Graduation 

interval, fils. ossceees 1/10 1/100 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 
Tolerance, +ml...... 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.04 0.06 0.10 
Ce ee 103 1.14 1.16 1.16 1.34 1.81 
Per original 

“package of 18...... 16.69 18.47 18.79 18.79 21.71 29.32 


8169-L. Pipettes, Serological, Accu-red, Pyrex brand glass, graduated 
to extreme tip; with two bands at top indicating they are calibrated 
for blowing out the last drop. 





To deliver, ml... ...0. woe 1 2 5 10 
Graduation 

lntStval) Wiles cccwcceas « -T/YO:. 17100 1/10 1/10 1/10 
Tolerance, +ml......00+ 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.04 0.06 
BGR v6 ce reecunces ues 1.08 1.23 1.26 1.26 1.49 
Per original 

“package of 18......... 17.50 19.93 20.41 20.41 24.14 


*May be assorted with items in Corning catalogue LP-36 and supplements thereto 
for maximum original package discounts. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


More and more laboratories rely on Thomas 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


VINE ST. AT 3RD ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























ZE-DRY INSTRUMENTS 


Reliably and Indefinitely 


preserve precious 





living cells! 


ANTIBIOTICS e ANTISERA e VACCINES 
TISSUE « BONE e BLOOD 
FOOD PRODUCTS 





Aminco’s renowned Freeze-Dry instruments are 
being used the world over by research scientists to 
preserve precious biological specimens and various 
other types of living cells. The illustration at top left 
was taken in a U. S. Department of Agriculture Lab- 
oratory where an ingenious arrangement was devel- 
oped to freeze-dry simultaneously 100 samples of 
Brucella-abortus culture, ultimately used for inocu- 
lation of cattle. 


At bottom left, a University of Maryland scientist 
uses an Aminco Freeze-Dry to preserve virus, in re- 
search work being conducted on the common cold. 


Aminco manufactures three models of Freeze-Dry 
instruments: the Universal (Cat. No. 5-7800; 
$2,730), which is a complete Freeze-Dry Labora- 
tory incorporating a special freezing compartment for 
shell-freezing samples and a self-contained refrigera- 
tion unit; the Laboratory Model (Cat. No. 5- 
7810; $1,750), which is built on a smaller scale 
than the Universal, designed for laboratories with 
limited floor space; and the small Bench Model 
(Cat. No. 5-7820; $896), which takes up only 
22 x 25 x 28 inches of bench space. 





















All models are described in 
AMINCO BULLETIN No. 22728 
sent free upon request 


——— 


PV Ue eS iteryiond 
COMPANY, INC. In Metropolitan 


l 

1 

| 

Washington, D.C. | 
a | 











SCIENCE is published weekly by the AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington 5, D.C. Entered at the Lancaster, Pa., Post Office as second class 
matter under the act of 3 March 1879. Annual subscriptions: $7.50; foreign postage, $1; Canadian postage, 50¢. 
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SERVICE QUALITY 


ERVA 


DEPENDABILITY 


LABORATOR Y 












INS TRUM™MENTS 





15,500 rpm — 31,000 X G — 400 ml 


Separate controls allow remote operation — may be operated in 
cold rooms, incubators, fume hoods, etc., or wherever routine or 
special research calls for a versatile Superspeed instrument of estab- 
lished reputation. “Servall’-originated, self-centering direct drive 
is only one of the superior features that have earned the SS-1 its 
title: “The workhorse of the modern research laboratory.” Type 
SS-1A same as SS-1 but with water-cooled bearing for extra-heavy 


duty. Write for Bulletin SC-21S 








MEDIUM ANGLE CENTRIFUGES 


5,000 rpm — 3,500 XG 


TYPE M: Twenty-seven 15 ml Tubes 
TYPE SP: Six 75 ml Tubes 
TYPE SP/X: Ten 50 ml and Five 15 ml Tubes 
with stainless-steel rotors, 
Fast, efficient, economical instruments, designed to replace bulky, out- 
moded equipment. Types A and XL small centrifuges also available. 


Write for Bulletin SC-21M 








Other “‘Servall”’ Laboratory Instru- 
ments include: Ultra-Microtome °* 
Superspeed Refrigerated Centrifuge 
* Pipettes—Sole distributors in the 
United States and Canada for LKB 
Electrophoresis, Chromatography 
and Physical Chemistry Instruments. 


The unequalled excellence of 
“Servall” Laboratory Instru- 
ments results from our original 
and continuing development of 
—-=. and a thorough familiar- 
ity th researchers’ require- 
ments since 1930. 


HIGH-SPEED OMNI-MIXER 


A rugged, portable instrument, designed exclusively by Ivan 
Sorvall, Inc. for all laboratory homogenizing, mixing, emulsi- 
fying, and difficult disintegrating work. Rapid-action, 200 ml 
mixing chamber easily cooled or heated. Disassembles quickly 
for sterilization. 


LARGE ANGLE CENTRIFUGES 
3,500 rpm — 2,500 X G 
















Compact, space-saving instruments with a 
maximum capacity of 2,000 ml. Three inter- 
changeable stainless-steel rotors accommo- 
dating 500 ml, 250 ml Bottles and 150 ml 
Tubes. Reducing adapters available for all 
sizes of Tubes. “Servall”-originated self- 
centering device ensures smooth operation. 


Write for Bulletin SC-21G 





Write for Bulletin SC-26 





wan Sorwall, Ine. . 


Designers, Manufacturers and Distributors of ‘‘Servall’ Specialized Laboratory Instruments 


NORWALK 
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recommended by the leading medical schools, 
hospitals and laboratories 


| Seite | STUDENT MICROSCOPES 


DEPENDABLE- Scientifically engineered and manufactured by the world’s 
foremost microscope manufacturer, Leitz STUDENT Microscopes with preci- 
sion optics are built for a lifetime. 


VERSATILE —Leitz STUDENT Microscopes of standard dimensions are suitable 
not only for the medical student but are recommended as well for later 
use in office practice, hospital and clinical laboratories. 





Labolux A new concept in microscope design combining coarse 
and fine focusing adjustments in a single control, resulting in utmost 
simplicity and convenience. Low-position controls for fatigue-free 
operation. Stage, not tube, moves for focusing. May be used facing 
the observer for greater accessibility to all controls. 

Labolux S 47/92-15 Built-in mechanical stage; Abbe condenser; quadruple nosepiece 
with achromats 3.5x, 10x, 45x, 100x oil—the two high-powered objectives have 
spring-loaded mounts; paired 6x and 10x eyepieces; including professional carrying 
case: $637.50 
Monocular-Binocular Model “B” A convertible microscope of classic 
design with ball-bearing fine adjustment, trouble-free operation, 
triple or quadruple nosepiece with magnification range from 21 
to 1000 times. Unique dove-tail slide permits quick interchange 
of tubes. 

BS 25a/92-10a Inclined Binocular; built-on mechanical stage; Abbe condenser; 


triple nosepiece with achromats 10x, 45x, 100x oil; paired 6x and 10x eyepieces; 
including professional carrying case: $551.00 





Monocular Microscope Model “G” A first-class precision instru- 
ment with full-size laboratory stand, large diameter monocular 
tube. Full range of plain and mechanical stages available, as well 
as triple or quadruple nosepiece. 


GO 47/92-10 Monocular; mechanical stage; Abbe condenser; triple nosepiece with 
achromats 10x, 45x, 100x oil; 6x and 10x eyepieces; including professional carrying 
case: $352.00 


os2s¢6 
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&. LEITZ, INC., Dept. SC-2, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 





Please send me the STUDENT Microscope brochure. 








City Zone State 





c 
| 

l | 
| l 
| I 
| Name | 
| Street | 
I | 
| | 
L | 


Ee. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Distributors of the wortd-famous products of 
Ernst Leitz G.m.b.H., Wetzlar Germany -— Ernst Leitz Canada Ltd. 
LEICA CAMERAS > LENSES > MICROSCOPES -: BINOCULARS 
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| 
PN We RNS Ld A PRECISION es 
SCAR MiCnUNG ial MR ae | Of The Finest 
see ; | Quality for only 
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mn "=" | GB-BINOCULAR 
THE VERSATILE DESICCANT OLYMPUS 


For All Drying Operations | MICROSCOPE 


MAGNIFICATIONS 


of | BUILT to 28X to 1500X 
Institution-Industry ¢ Laboratory-Plant | LAST A 
| 
Efficient — Dries all organic liquids instantly in liquid or vapor | LIFETIME 3 
phase. Gases retain only 0.005 mg. H:O per liter. | Service G 
Versatile — An all-purpose desiccant. ervice Guorantesd YEAR 
Non-Wetting — Does not become wet on saturation, nor crystal- | OPTICS 
lize to walls of tubes, towers, or desiccators. | G 
Neutral —Dries without reacting with either acid or alkaline | are Gs U 
materials. | EXCELLENT 
Inert — Except toward water. Does not decompose, polymerize, A 
or catalyze organic substances by contact. Insoluble in organic R 
liquids. A 
Regenerative — Repeatedly after any normal use, by dehy- 
dration at 200 to 225°C. rr N 
Economical — Lowest priced high grade desiccant. Available in For Every Purpose 5 
quantity for industrial processes. E 
REFERENCES | Write for e 
(1) Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25-653 (June, 1933) | 
(2) Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25-1112 (Oct., 1933) Our Catalogue 


(3) “aa P, No 64) of Standards Journal of Research 12-241 (Feb., | 
C 
Granule: Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 4 10-20, and minus 20 mesh. 


Write for literature and quotations 


W. A. Hammond Drierite Co. |  otympus OPTICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


120 Dayton Avenue, XENIA, OHIO Telephone ALpine 3-3990 — 116 N.E. 136th Ave., Portland, Ore. 














The COMPLETE LINE of 
Specially Designed Equipment for 





Chromatocabs Electrophoresis Apparatus 

Electric Desalter Distillograph for 

Drying Oven Vapor Phase 
Chromatography 


Sample Applicator 
P PP Fraction Collector 


Solvent Assemblies 
Distillograph Drop Counter 


Micro Pipets 





Round and Rectangular Jars 


Stainless Steel Clips ’ 
Ultra Violet Lamps 


Densitometers Long and Short Wave 
. and other useful accessories 
CATALOG RE13 describes the Complete Line of 


RECO Chromatographic Equipment. 
Send for your copy today. 





Desalter 







| RESEARCH EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





1135 Third Street, Oakland, California 





Chromatocab 
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. SEE the New 
€ SP Bulletin 
‘ for 
Information on 


New Products—Special 

Values—Im- 

proved Labora- 

tory Methods, 

etc. Coming 

your way 
soon! 





tests at once 
with new Desi-Dise Rings ! 


Accurate — Versatile — Economical! New DESI-DISC 
RINGS are impregnated with 8 of the more commonly 
used antibiotics and sulfonamides. As many as 4 single 
DESI-DISCS can be put in the center of the ring, too. So 
you can run 8 to 12 tests on a single plate with flexibility 
in your choice of drugs. 

New DESI-DISC RINGS come in two different com- 
binations and concentrations of drugs. Single DESI-DISCS 
offer separate tests for 10 two-drug combinations, 7 sulfo- 
namides, and 12 antibiotics in two concentrations. Try 
the DESI-DISC method now for the simplest, fastest anti- 
biotic studies ever! 


DESI-DISC RINGS, per pkg. of 50 rings (400 tests)....$7.00 
DESI-DISCS, per vial of 100 discs..... Cc eeeeBeeenwe $2.00 
DESI-DISC RACK, 20 vial capacity... .....eeeeeeeee $2.25 ea. 


Scientific Products’ constant research assures Technicians 
_ of the newest improved products and techniques. 


Scientific Products 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORPORATION 


New York + Chicago + Kansas City »* Minneapolis + Atlanta + Washington + Dallas + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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provide 
greater 


versatility 


.. through a wider choice of op- 
erating ranges, response speeds, 
sizes and types of samples, sen- 
sitivity, and a variety of acces- 
sories and custom adaptations 
for special problems. Cary in- 
struments are used for exacting 
analytical work of all types— 
from plant process control to 
complex research problems. 








MELEE 


provide 
greater 


accuracy 


.. by the use of advanced design 
principles which insure maximum 
performance permitted by the 
state of the art, and developments 
which provide sensitivity, stabil- 
ity and reproducibility which 
cannot be obtained with other 
makes of standard instruments. 
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INSTRUMENTS 




















if 














provide 
greater 


reliability 


For example, sapphire and car- 
boloy is used at points of crit- 
ical wear; kinematic principles 
are employed wherever positions 
or motions must be precise and 
reproducible; and circuits are 
designed so even large changes 
in characteristics of vacuum 
tubes and other components will 
not affect performance. 
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INSTRUMENTS. FOR ANALYTICAL RESEARC! 

AND PROCESS STREAM CONTROL | | | | 
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RECORDING SPECTROPHOTOMETERS — For rapid 
recording of spectra with good resolving power 
and high photometric accuracy. Provide the rug- 
gedness and reliability needed for routine labora- 
tory use, plus the flexibility to handle a variety of 
problems in the research laboratory. 








RAMAN SPECTROPHOTOMETER-— Uses a unique 
optical system which gives high light-gathering 
power, high zero stability and freedom from 
effects of scattered light. Provides the advantages 
of raman spectroscopy with small samples, high 
speed and good accuracy. 








ELECTROMETERS — Vibrating reed instruments for 
measuring very small currents, charges and volt- 
ages. High sensitivity and accuracy, good stability 
and reliability. Available for many applications — 
pH and carbon 14 determinations, mass spec- 
trometry, etc. 





INFRARED ANALYZERS—For continuous analysis 
of flowing samples. Utilize selective detection and 
double beam optical system. Virtually free from 
zero drift. High inherent discrimination against 
interfering sample components. Unusual adapta- 
bility to difficult analytical problems requiring 
high sensitivity and accuracy in complex mixtures. 





ULTRAVIOLET ANALYZERS — Provide a simple, reli- 
able means of continuously analyzing flowing 
samples for components which absorb UV or vis- 
ible radiation, or which can be converted to a 
suitable absorbing substance. 











For complete descriptions, 
including sample curves, of 
all of Cary instruments, 
write for Bulletin SC-1, 


Oe a at APPLIED PHYSICS CORPORATION 
362 West Colorado Street 


Pasadena 1, California 
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OXFORD books 
of exceptional interest 


A History of 
Technology 


Volume II; The Mediter- 
ranean Civilization and its 
Sequelae c. 700 B.C. to A.D. 
1500 


Edited by CHARLES 
SINGER and others. Volume 
II of a five volume study. 
Articles on Metallurgy, Fur- 
niture, Industrial Chemistry, 
Glass, Machines, Vehicles 
and Harness, Power, Build- 
ing Construction. 901 pages. 
739 illustrations. $26.90 


Molecular 
Beams 


By NORMAN F. RAMSEY. 
Detailed discussion of mo- 
lecular beam experiments 
and associated theoretical 
physics—this is the first such 
study in twenty-four years. 
(International Series . of 
Monographs on Physics) 
196 text figures $12.00 


Relaxation 

Methods in 

Theoretical 
Physics 


Volume II 


By SIR RICHARD SOUTH- 
WELL. Equations of higher 
order than the second, equa- 
tions involving three inde- 
pendent variables, and non- 
linear equations, recording 
advances made through 1955. 
Volume I is available. (Ox- 
ford Engineering Science 
Series) 282 pages. Numerous 
text figures. $8.80 


At all bookstores 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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RESI | © repnoducitle - rapid 
© automatically recorded 
SPINGO Model R PAPER ELECTROPHORESIS 


For the first time, a complete paper electrophoresis system 
with coordinated features for simple routine analyses in 
the clinical laboratory. Every step is systematized from pre- 
cision application of the specimen to final automatic re- 
cording of the relative concentrations. Ask for full details. 


Stanford Park, Palo Alto 5, California 
a division of Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


Equipment and Supplies Stocked by Distributors in Principal (ities Uhscughout U, 8. and Canada 





















-VARI-PHASE | 


_ VALVE 





"Tite valve in conjunction with a 
source of compressed air is used 
to control artificial respiration. 


Control of one knob facilitates 
respiration rates of 15 to 50 per 
minute. The inspiration to expira- 
tion time ratio may be set to any 
value between 1:4 to 4:1. By 
loosening one screw the valve may 
be removed for cleaning and ster- 
ilizing. 

For operation on 115 volt 60 cycle only. 


Cat. No. 71-216 $125.00 


Phipps & Bird, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


6th & BYRD STREETS - RICHMOND, VA. 


8055 13th STREET, SILVER SPRING, 
MARYLAND 
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Lippich Type Polarimeter 


A precision instrument for measuring the rotation of the 
plane of polarization of all optically active substances. 
Big advantage is its glass circle instead of a metal circle. 
The scale on glass, instead of on metal, in conjunction 
with a micrometer plate, permits direct reading without 
vernier, resulting in greater speed and precision of 
reading. Glass circle is rigidly connected with the 
analyzer and carries two scales, an angular scale in 
degrees arc and a scale in international sugar degrees. 
Sodium vapor lamp is an integral part of the instrument 
and is always in alignment and ready for use. 


Model A with receiving trough for tubes up to a length of 220 mm. 
Model B with receiving trough for tubes up to a length of 400 mm. 


Bulletin SH-344 on request 


FISH-SCHURMAN CORPORATION 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


74 Portman Road 
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simple + flexible » inexpensive 


MULTI-PURPOSE DIALYZER 


Providing for 16 separate samples, each up to 20 ml, the 
Oxford Model B Dialyzer has a buffer capacity up to 5 liters. 
The unit is particularly useful for concentrating dilute protein 
samples for paper electrophoresis and for treating protein 
fractions prepared by the continuous-flow curtain method. 

Arranged for utmost convenience, the Model 8B revolves 
samples in a circular path as shown in the illustration. Samples 
are separately contained in lengths of cellophane tubing. 
Baffles at the bottom of the Pyrex brand glass. tank contribute 
a maximum dialyzing efficiency by giving both internal agita- 
tion to the sample and external agitation to the buffer. 

Send for further details. Write: 


xford 

aboratories 

111 SUTTER STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 4 © CALIFORNIA 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW JOURNAL 


TETRAHEDRON 


The International Journal 


of Organic Chemistry 


Executive Editor 
H. STEPHEN London 


Honorary Editorial Advisory Board 


O. Achmatowicz, Warsaw D. Ginsburg, Haifa A. Sandoval, Mexico 

K. Balenovic, Zagreb E. Havinga, Leiden T. R. Seshadri, Delhi 

P. D. Bartlett, Harvard B. Helferich, Bonn F. W. Shoppee, Sydney 

E. Berner, Oslo P. Karrer, Zurich S. Sugasawa, Tokyo 

L. H. Briggs, Auckland M. S. Kharasch, Chicago M. L. Tamayo, Madrid 

H. C. Brown, Purdue R. P. Linstead, London A. R. Todd, Cambridge 
R. Delaby, Paris L. Marion, Ottawa S. Veibel, Copenhagen 

V. Deulofeu, Buenos Aires R. H. Martin, Brussels K. Venkataraman, Bombay 
C. Djerassi, Wayne A. N. Nesmeyanov, Moscow F. Weygand, Berlin 

W. Doering, Yale V. Prelog, Zurich T. S. Wheeler, Dublin 

C. Dufraisse, Paris A, Quilico, Milan O. Wichterle, Prague 

H. Erdtman, Stockholm R. W. Robinson (Chairman), London R. B. Woodward, Harvard 
G. Fodor, Szeged L. Ruzicka, Zurich 


This new journal is envisaged as a forum for the publication of organic chemical research work from all parts of the 
world. Contributions will be printed in one of the three languages, English, French or German. Original memoirs of an 
experimental or theoretical nature will be accepted, and in addition preliminary communications and short presenta- 
tions of stimulating ideas. Longer and definitive papers in which the results of an extended investigation are presented 
in a unified fashion will be welcomed. It is hoped that this type of longer paper will make it easier for the reader to be- 
come acquainted with the results of the work of his colleagues in other countries. 


It is considered that a common medium of publication is the natural channel for the flow of ideas and that when 
available such an international facility offers obvious advantages over the makeshifts to which we are accustomed. 
Admittedly, scientists from different countries do read the national journals and there is already an extensive exchange 
of ideas on a private basis. Thus the role of this journal will be to supplement and extend the existing means of 
communication. 


Accordingly, emphasis is laid on the international character of the new periodical. It is hoped that a special 
feature will be the publication in English, French or German of outstanding research work which has already 
appeared in another language, such as Russian, Czech, Hungarian, Chinese or Japanese. In this connection mere trans- 
lations are not contemplated but rather a synthesis of older matter with the addition of newer results. By making more 
generally available the work and ideas of colleagues in different countries, the new journal hopes to render a service to 
international collaboration in organic chemistry. 


TETRAHEDRON is intended to cover all aspects of organic chemistry, whether theoretical or practical, analy- 
tic or synthetic, physical or biological. Papers on applied chemistry which have a pure organic chemical content 
will be acceptable. 


TETRAHEDRON will be published quarterly, with four issues to the volume. Publication 
will commence in Spring 1957. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


(A) $17 per volume (postage included) for institutes, libraries, firms, government offices 
and similar organisations. 


(B) $9.80 per volume (postage included) for individual subscribers certifying that they 
require the journal for their private use only. 


PERGAMON PRESS New York London Paris 


4 & 5 Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1. > 122 East 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. * 24 Rue des Ecoles, Paris Ve 
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A carefully designed PRECISION instrument for critical 
study and extended observation of microscopic particles, 
organisms, cells, tissues, etc., in water or other fluids. 
Restrains movement to any degree by compression. Rolls 
objects around for examination from all sides while in 
focus. Brings into view for study many structures not 
observable without compression. INVALUABLE for 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Characteristics: Size: 75 x 44x 14 mm. Weight: 84 
grams. Compression range: 2 mm. Compression sensi- 
tivity: less than lu. Diam. of working field: 14 mm 
Mounting time: 20 sec. Adapted for use with mechani- 
cal stage and all magnifications. 


In use in many research laboratories: atomic, agri- 
cultural, biological, medical, industrial. 


Price in case with extra 1” #1 cover glasses, $112. 


Write for descriptive circular 


BIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE ° 


e 2018 North Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 











direct-reading 
syringe MICROBURET 
over 99% accurate 






INTERCHANGEABLE SYRINGES SPEED 
MULTIPLE SAMPLE ANALYSIS 
One SB-2 Buret stand gives you the service of an 
infinite number of Microburets simply by changing 
syringes for desired volume delivery or reagent. 
Mechanical control through calibrated gauge. No 
mercury! 


Syringes available with volume deliveries of 0.2 to 
5.0 yl per division. 
Request Bulletin SB-2 


micro-metric instrument co. | 
P. O. Box 884 Cleveland 22, Oh 


& * a ODL agar A Slain at ABN 
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Best Where A High 
Degree of Cleanliness 
is Required for Glassware! 


NON - TOXIC for 
TISSUE CULTURE 


e 7X is instantly and com- 
pletely soluble in any con- 
centration. 


e It will not leave a film nor 
etch glassware (pH 7.2). 


e 7X is not harmful to hands. 





e Excellent for washing 
2yringes. 


Used by leading laboratories 
and is available from your 
laboratory supply dealer. 





LINBRO CHEMICAL CO. 


681 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 











COUNTERCURRENT 
FRACTIONATOR 








200-Tube 
Extraction Train 


For separation and analysis of mixtures 


Our automatic drive can be used with 
any extraction train. Write for details. 


E-C APPARATUS COMPANY 
538 WALNUT LANE, SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
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MADE BY 


SPECTROPHOTOMETER PMQ Il 








This new instrument offers universal applications for rapid, reliable and accurate pho- 
tometric measurements of liquids, gases and solids at the highest resolving power of the 


spectrum. 


The spectral region ranges from far-ultraviolet 200 mp to near- 
infrared 1,000 mp» (2,500 mp by using a lead sulphide cell). 
The instrument operates directly on 110-volt A.C. By means of 
a combined magnetic and electronic voltage stabilizer, fluctua- 
tions of + 10% to —15% can be compensated. The transmission 
and extinction scales are projected on a ground glass window. The 
effective length of the scales appears to be approximately 16 
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The adjustment of the slit and that of the wave-length is guaran- | 
teed to be free of lost-motion. The slit width can be set within 1 : ea 
0.2 mp absolute. As a consequence of the friction-free design, no ! 
lost-motion is evident when setting the wave-length. For instance, %} 
the combined error of setting and reading the wave-length is | 
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guaranteed to be no greater than + 0.05 my at 250 mz. The effec- - 
tive length of the projected micro wave length scale appears to be - . iat 
approximately 4 feet, and has a range of from 200 my to 2,500 mz. WV 
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Write for free, detailed specifications ; 
Extinction curve of benzine vapor 


CARL ZEISS, INC.. 435 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for Transparent Specimens 


Works with gravity, not against it! 


Place a jar of fluid directly on the micro- 
scope stage and examine the contents at 
magnifications up to 2000X. The logical 
way to study protozoa, plankton and 
chemical reactions involving precipitation, 
crystallization, solubility, etc. Equally 
efficient for ordinary glass slides. Ideal for 
use with a micromanipulator. 


UNITRON Model MIC — with coated objec- 
tives: 5X, 10X, 40X, 100X oil, coated eye- 


pieces: P5X, P10X, K15X; large, built-in 
120x120mm graduated mechanical stage; 
coarse and fine focusing; illuminating 
system with transformer housed in micro- 
scope base; divisible Abbe condenser; 
provision for photomicrography; cabinet, 


filters, special. glassware, slides, etc. 


Write for free catatog on this and other models. 


A complete line of Microscopes... 
e Met@lurgical » Phase 

e Laboratory e Polarizing 
Student 

Used in leading universi 

ties, industrial and govern- 

ment laboratories 


e Stereoscopic e 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
Let these instruments prove 
their value to you, in your own 
laboratory, before you purchase. 


UNITRON 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO. 
204-206 MILK STREET « BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Please send complete Microscope Catalog. 
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Have to get a color exactly? And keep it 
once you have it? Fisher Scientific’s de- 
velopment engineers have found the an- 
| swers in the Davis-Bruning Colorimeter. 
| It translates any color, in any product, 
| into a permanent numerical formula that 
| can be converted back into the original 


| color whenever an exact re-match is 
| wanted. The Colorimeter has broad ap- 
| plications in paint, food, textile, paper, 
plastics, printing, ceramics and other 
fields requiring exact color control. 


Stops Color Drifting 

| Standardizes by Formula 

Eliminates Long Calculations 
Measures Color Differences 
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i) for isotope and X-ray 
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dental offices, and 
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CENTRIFUGE 


Model LR 
Wering 


* Faster, Improved Rotor Temperature Control 


; * Complete but Simple Instrumentation 

: * Compact and Rugged Construction 

: * Variety of Rotors with following performance: 
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: ROTOR CAPACITY RPM (MAX.) RCF x G (MAX.) 

: WW" 1,500ce (6x250cc) 11,000 20,000 

: ae 400ce (8x50cc) 15,300 30,000 

% 9” 360ce (24x15cc) 15,300 30,000 
Swinging 9%6cc (8x12cc) 12,000 21,500 
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(Now Available! New Rotor with 24 numbered compartments for 15cc tubes) 
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with water cooled jacket around bearings 565.00 53rd & Ist Ave. ° Brooklyn 93 Mt. ¥. 
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International’s 
new high-speed 
angle centrifuge 
model HT 


A fully enclosed table model with 
speeds up to 17,000 r.p.m.*, forces up to 
34,390 G* and capacity of 400 ml. 


featuring 


Complete Protection for the Operator... 

Two thicknesses of heavy-gauge steel — guard bowl plus cabinet — 
protect operator from rotating head. Cover of thick plate steel is held 
securely with rugged hinge and lever lock. 

Removable Instrument Panel for Remote Control... 
Front panel unit, containing all instruments and controls can be 
removed easily from cabinet and is portable, allowing remote control 
operation when centrifuge is located in a cold room or chamber. 
Complete Instrumentation... 


Electric Tachometer constantly indicates true operating speed, 
regardless of line voltage fluctuations. 


Ammeter shows current flow for acceleration control. 


Automatic Timer shuts off centrifuge at selected time interval. 
Timer can be climinated by cutout switch. 


Autotransformer gives stepless speed control without heating. 
Protective No-Voltage Relay, Pilot Light and Safety Fuse. 

Unique Cooling System... 

\ specially designed air circulation system provides maximum cooling 


of head and bearings. 


*Note: speeds are obtained at 115 volts input to centrifuge; force is effective 
centrifugal force figured at the maximum radius of the material being centrifuged. 
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To the Barricades ? 


It is probable that none of the events at the New York meeting of the 
AAAS attracted as much attention as the report of the Interim Committee 
on the Social Aspects of Science [Science 125, 141 (editorial), 143 (25 
Jan. 1957)}]. The report was reprinted in full in the New York Times, 
and the main recommendations were widely publicized in other news- 
papers and magazines. In addition, the report inspired much editorial 
comment. 

Here are some of the more favorable attitudes that were expressed about 
the report: The Nation said: “In historical perspective, it may be that 
the biggest story of 1956 was revealed .. . in the course of the generally 
sedate proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. . . .” and “What the report seems to be saying is that while the 
scientist proposes, it is left to the politician to dispose.” The Newsletter 
of the Federation of American Scientists said: ““The general tenor of the 
above statement [an excerpt from the report] will raise few eyebrows among 
FAS members; the crisis referred to has been at the cornerstone of Fed- 
eration policy for ten years. What gives it significance, and makes it 
doubly welcome, is its source. The scientific community has long 
had a social conscience; what is new is that this conscience may now be 
implemented by the community as a whole.” The New York Times said: 
“The Association apparently fends now to act as a public representative 
of American science and scientists. . . . If done properly, this new role 
can be a helpful and constructive one... . / All of us have a vital stake in 
assuring that our society adjusts properly to the revolutionary impact of 
scientific advance and to the enormously enhanced importance of scien- 
tists as a group.” 

Others took a more hostile view of the report. The Indianapolis Star 
said: “Another voice may soon be added to the hundreds already clamor- 
ing for the exclusive franchise to solve America’s problems.” In reference 
to the statement in the report that referred to “the pressing need that scien- 
tists concern themselves with social action,” the Star commented: “Social 
action, when they put it that way, means political action,’ and, while 
granting that scientists have the duty to concern themselves with social 
problems, added, “but not as a pressure group. . . . Science will get farther 
in the end if its practitioners refuse to allow one of their greatest profes- 
sional organizations to become a mere political action committee.” 

The Wall Street Journal, in an editorial entitled “Again the clear call,” 
remarked: “It seems that we have heard all this before. Perhaps it was 
in the 1930's, when college professors all over the land were hearing the 
clear call to duty ‘to accept the place’ demanded by their importance.” 
And, in reference to the committee statement that “scientific organizations 
may be obliged to accept a social responsibility commensurate with the 
importance of the social effect of science,” the Journal said, “A clear call 
to the political barricades if we ever heard one.” 

It is well to remember that the Association has moved neither so far 
nor so fast as most of the comments imply. The Council called for the 
appointment of a larger committee which is to make a study and then 
report to the Board of Directors. This action of the Council insures that 
the important issues raised by the committee will receive careful and 
deliberate consideration. There is no immediate call to man the barricades, 
political or otherwise.—G, DuS. 
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ALL-NEW EASE, 
™ SPEED, 
ACCURACY 


Bausch & Lomb 
RESEARCH 
Microscopes 





NOW! RIGHT LIGHT...AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY! New Variable Focus Achromatic 
Condenser instantly and automatically adjusts 
light from B&L Professional Illuminator PR-27 
to match any objective . . . for critical resolution 
of any object on the stage. Ends need of swing-in 
auxiliary condenser for low-power objectives. 
Standard equipment on 8 of the 14 new micro- 
scope models; optional on all others. 











NEW EASE! Exclusive B&L Dynoptic design 
combines low-position controls, for hand-at-rest 
operation, with effortless ball-and-roller-bearing 
glide motion focusing. Inclined eyepieces permit 
comfortable position during prolonged examina- 
tion. 


NEW SPEED! Instant settings for critical 
resolution with any objective. Quick orientation, 
rapid repeat settings with graduated, rotatable 
circular stage. (Square stage available.) Ready for 
observation more quickly than any other research 
microscope! 


NEW ACCURACY! Maximum resolution 
for critical study of “difficult” materials and struc- 
tures... visual or photomicrographic... by bright 
field, dark field, polarized light, or phase contrast. 
Balcoted apochromatic objectives, compensating 
eyepieces, and automatic Variable Focus Achro- 
matic Condenser assure sharpest contrast, finest 
detail. 


PLUS... many other exclusive advantages, 
important to you and your work. 
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Time Factors 


in Protein Biosynthesis 


In spite of the voluminous literature 
rapidly accumulating on protein biosyn- 
thesis, no evidence is yet available con- 
cerning the time required for biosynthe- 
sis of a single moleeule of any protein. 
This article is intended to draw attention 
to the mechanistic significance, appar- 
ently often unrecognized, of this un- 
known factor, and to advance what it is 
hoped may be a useful analogy. 

It is generally considered that there 
are three likely mechanisms for incorpo- 
ration of amino acids into protein, which 
are (i) by assembly on a “template” 
(usually considered to be ribonucleic 
acid), (ii) by exchange of free amino 
acids with corresponding residues in ex- 
isting protein, and (iii) by transpeptida- 
tion or synthesis, or both, in free solution. 
The specificity of the amino acid se- 
quence of at least large regions of pro- 
teins can only reasonably be accounted 
for in terms of a template hypothesis, 
which is now becoming widely accepted, 
and for which plausible detailed mecha- 
nisms can now be suggested (/, 2). 

The absence of detectable intermedi- 
ates between amino acids and proteins 
was at first assumed to indicate that 
amino acids arrived on the template sur- 
face, formed peptide bonds, and sepa- 
rated as a complete protein all as one 
effectively instantaneous process. If one 
considers even a small protein molecule 
of, say, 100 residues, it is obvious that 
the chance of the correct 100 amino 
acids colliding with the correct 100 posi- 
tions on the template at effectively the 
same time is infinitesimal, and that even 
if this happened it is extremely unlikely 
that the protein could separate instanta- 
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neously as a unit from the template 
(3, 4). The much more reasonable hy- 
pothesis was then advanced that the pro- 
tein chain peeled off from the template 
as the amino acid residues combined (/). 
Such a process would imply a finite time 
for biosynthesis of a single molecule. One 
of us has proposed (3) an extension of 
this mechanism involving simultaneous 
attachment to a template of several 
growing peptide chains in varying stages 
of growth. 


One or More Growing Chains 


on a Template? 


Suppose A,, A, Ag... Ajyoo represent 
the amino acid residues of our hypo- 
thetical protein, Let us assume for this 
discussion that the peptide-bound residue 
just leaving the template surface is ad- 
jacent to the peptide bond being formed. 
A situation might then obtain which is 
represented diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 
Here T,, T,, and so forth represent the 
regions of the template with which resi- 
dues A,, A,, and so forth become asso- 
ciated. As bond A,—A, is being formed, 
residue A, is leaving the template sur- 
face. We can picture residue A, as al- 
ready in position on the template ready 
for formation of bond A,—A,, while 
residues A; and A, may still be in the 
medium approaching the template sur- 
face. Similarly, while residues A, and 
Ajo are combining, residue Ag would be 
leaving the template, carrying the par- 
tially formed protein molecule repre- 
sented by residues A, to Ag. This is only 
a diagrammatic representation; the dis- 
tance between two growing peptide 
chains might be very different from that 
shown in the seven residues pictured in 


TENCE 


Fig. 1, but the argument would not 
thereby be affected. 

The alternative hypothesis, that a tem- 
plate carries only one growing chain at 
a time, is often assumed (for example, 
4) but appears to us to be unlikely. In 
the case of our hypothetical protein of 
100 amino acid residues, it would imply 
either (i) that residues A,, A,, and so 
forth are unable to approach the tem- 
plate until a completed protein chain 
has left the surface or (ii) that residues 
A,, A,, and so forth attach themselves to 
the template but do not combine until 
information is received from region of 
Tyo and T,o, of the template that syn- 
thesis of a protein chain has been com- 
pleted. A plausible mechanism for the 
second alternative has not been sug- 
gested. The steric hindrance implied by 
the first alternative seems to us improb- 
able and becomes more improbable the 
greater the length of the protein chain 
being formed. Steric hindrance would be 
further reduced if there were any tend- 
ency of the growing peptide chain to 
adopt a helical configuration, which 
would result in a considerable diminu- 
tion of over-all length of the peptide 
relative to the corresponding portion of 
the template from which it has sepa- 
rated. (This spiralization of the growing 
chain can be readily visualized by anyone 
who has watched metal turnings coming 
off a lathe.) In our view, it is likely that 
vacant positions on a template will be 
filled with appropriate amino acids as 
soon as that region of th. template be- 
comes accessible and that peptide-bond 
formation and “peeling off” of the chain 
will occur as soon as the appropriate 
amino acids are in position on the tem- 
plate. 


An Analogy 


If a template carries more than one 
growing chain at a time, the time of bio- 
synthesis of a protein molecule ceases to 
be the same as the apparent time of syn- 
thesis per molecule, and it becomes all 
the more important to determine this 
true time for biosynthesis before drawing 
mechanistic conclusions. 

The situation can conveniently be en- 
visaged by analogy with an automobile 
factory. Here component parts (com- 
pared with amino acids) enter, are as- 
sembled in appropriate order on a pro- 
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duction line, and finally leave as a com- 
pleted automobile (compared with pro- 
tein) without any free intermediate state 
(compared with peptides) that is obvi- 
ous to an extramural observer. If it were 
observed that one automobile leaves the 
production line of such a factory every 30 
seconds, it would be unjustifiable to as- 
sume that all the components were put 
together effectively simultaneously and 
therefore to deduce that the time of as- 
sembly of an automobile is 30 seconds. 
If it were known that n cars in various 
stages of construction were on the pro- 
duction line at any one moment, and the 
more reasonable assumption were made 
that the component parts were assembled 
consecutively rather than simultaneously, 
it would be possible to deduce that the 
time required for assembly of an auto- 
mobile is 30xn seconds. 

A value analogous to n would be diffi- 
cult to derive in the case of protein bio- 
synthesis. The time required for automo- 
bile assembly could, however, be deter- 
mined by feeding in labeled components 
and determining the time before emer- 
gence of the first car containing these 
components. Such an approach can be 
applied in the case of protein biosyn- 
thesis if labeled amino acid is added to 
an active protein-synthesizing system and 
the time before the appearance in the 
system of free labeled protein is deter- 
mined. 

A further complicating factor arises in 
the existence of “pools” not equilibrating 
directly with added exogenous amino 
acids. For example, Cowie and Walton 
(5) have shown that, in the food yeast 
Torulopsis utilis, added amino acids pass 
through such a pool; once they are in- 
cluded in this “bound” pool, their fur- 
ther reactions are little affected by 
changes in exogenous amino acids, even 
though they are not yet incorporated into 
protein. 

In terms of our analogy, such a bound 
pool can conveniently be interpreted as 
a reserve of components for the automo- 
bile. Components can be imagined as be- 
ing delivered onto a moving belt for 
transport to the production line. During 
the period they are on this belt, the com- 
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ponents are neither being incorporated 
into the automobile, nor are they inter- 
changeable with further similar compo- 
nents being delivered. The time they 
spend on the moving belt may be an ap- 
preciable proportion of the time these 
components spend in the factory, either 
free or as part of an automobile, yet this 
time is not part of the true time of con- 
struction of the automobile. 

Similarly, a completed protein may 
not be immediately detectable as a free 
molecule in solution but may pass 
through bound “pools,” just as a com- 
pleted automobile may not be immedi- 
ately detectable on the roads until it has 
passed through, for example, a distrib- 
utor’s pool. 


Possible Experimental Approaches 


If protein biosynthesis occurs by a 
template mechanism involving de novo 
synthesis from free amino acids, without 
occurrence of exchange reactions, time 
relationships should exist which are 
capable of experimental verification. The 
situation is illustrated in Fig. 2. The ob- 
served time T before the first appearance 
of free labeled protein, will be made up 
of two parts, a time ¢ resulting from the 
synthetic process itself, and a time tg re- 
quired for such factors as diffusion of 
amino acids into cells, diffusion of newly 
synthesized protein out of cells, and time 
spent in bound pools. 

If the specific activity of the free 
amino acid pool is constant, the total 
protein-bound activity should ultimately 
increase linearly. The protein-bound ac- 
tivity may not, however, increase linearly 
in the initial stages. Thus, if it is assumed 
that only a small part of the protein 
chain (presumably the “growing point”) 
is attached to the template at any mo- 
ment, it follows that for protein synthesis 
to occur it is not necessary for every 
amino acid residue in the protein to be 
present on the template at the same 
instant. If, then, one has formation on 
a template of a protein containing, for 
example, four glycine residues, and three 
of these residues have already been in- 
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Fig. 1. Mechanism suggested for simultaneous formation of several protein chains on the 


same template. 
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corporated before labeled glycine is 
added to the system, the time of first ap- 
pearance of free labeled protein, which 
will contain a label only in the fourth 
glycine residue, will not indicate the 
time for biosynthesis of a complete pro- 
tein molecule. The time which it is nec- 
essary to observe is the time of first ap- 
pearance of a labeled protein of maxi- 
mum specific activity, indicated by T, in 
Fig. 2. 

The increase in protein-bound activity 
will ultimately cease to be linear because 
of protein degradation. The latter will 
not appreciably affect the linearity while 
the number of labeled protein molecules 
in the system is still small compared with 
the number of unlabeled molecules. 
These degradation reactions are those in- 
volved in the more usually measured 
turnover time of the protein, which is 
an expression of the average life of the 
whole molecule and bears no necessary 
relationship to the time of biosynthesis. 
In terms of our analogy, the expectation 
of life of an automobile on the roads 
(compared with turnover time) is not a 
necessary function of the time required 
to construct the automobile. 

Under suitable conditions, it should be 
possible to break down the experimen- 
tally observed time T and to derive the 
time ¢ that is appropriate to the synthetic 
process, and the time t, that results from 
the sum of other factors, such as diffusion 
and the time spent by amino acids, or 
completed proteins, in bound pools. Two 
approaches appear promising, one of 
which is illustrated in Fig. 2. Suppose 
that the appropriate times, as defined 
here, in normal circumstances are T,, ¢,, 
and ¢t, and that the rate of synthesis of 
protein is then modified by suitable acti- 
vation or inhibition, while constant con- 
ditions of temperature and amino acid 
concentration, and so forth are main- 
tained, so that the nonsynthetic factor ty 
remains constant. Let the observed time 
before first appearance of protein of 
maximum specific activity now be T,, 
and the true time of biosynthesis under 
the modified conditions be ¢, (see Fig. 
2). Then 


Ti=tit+ta 
and 
T2=tet ta 


In addition, the times required for 
synthesis under the different conditions 
should vary inversely with the rate of 
synthesis (to return to our analogy, in 
order to double the rate of production of 
automobiles, it is necessary to halve the 
time spent on the assembly line). If the 
rates of synthesis (that is, the slopes of 
the linear portions of the incorporation 
curves in Fig. 1) are $, and S,, respec- 
tively, then, in addition: 


S:/S2 = te/ts 
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As T,, T,, S,, and S, are known, t,, t, 
and tg can be calculated, or alternatively, 
tz may be deduced by extrapolation of 
the straight-line portion of the incorpo- 
ration curves (Fig. 2) and determination 
of the intercept. 

For this approach to be valid, it is 
essential, first, that the change in rate be 
due to a change in the rate of the actual 
synthetic process, and not, for example, 
to limitation of the supply of an essential 
amino acid. And second, there must be 
no simultaneous change in the amount 
of template material. An increase in the 
rate of protein synthesis is known often 
to be accompanied in vivo by an increase 
in ribonucleic acid, which is commonly 
assumed to be the template material. Re- 
sults should therefore be expressed in 
terms of equivalent amounts of ribonu- 
cleic acid, but even this would be inade- 
quate if an inactive (from the template 
point of view) form of ribonucleic acid is 
converted to an active form, 

A second approach to separating the 
observed time J into its components ¢ 
and tz might be to observe the rates of 
formation of protein at different tem- 
peratures. In this case, both ¢ and tg can 
be expected to alter. If the variation of 
t, with temperature could be predicted, 
it would again become possible to deduce 
the true time of biosynthesis, ¢. 

If the biosynthesis of a single molecule 
of protein can he a lengthy process, one 
would therefore expect to find evidence 
of delays between addition of amino 
acids to a protein-synthesizing system and 
the first appearance of labeled protein. In 
fact, there are numerous examples of this 
in the literature. For example, Peters 
(6), studying synthesis of serum albu- 
min in vitro, consistently found a delay 

_of 15 to 20 minutes before the first ap- 
pearance of labeled serum albumin. Simi- 
lar results on synthesis of whole serum 
proteins in vivo were obtained by Green 
and Anker (7), while a comparable delay 
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Time after addition of labelled amino acids 


Fig. 2. Theoretical incorporation curves 
for the same protein-synthesizing system 
made to work at two different rates under 
otherwise constant conditions; from such 
curves the true time of synthesis.of a single 
protein molecule could be deduced. 
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Fig. 3. The way in which the same tem- 
plate that controls de novo synthesis might 
also control exchange reactions. 


in appearance of labeled y-globulin in 
vivo has been found by Askonas, Hum- 
phrey, and Porter (8), and for Bence- 
Jones protein by Putnam, Meyer, and 
Miyake (9). 

Green and Anker studied the delay in 
some detail. The delay of 20 minutes or 
so before first appearance of labeled pro- 
tein was followed by a linear increase of 
protein activity for at least 50 minutes. 
The delay was independent of the nature 
or amount of labeled amino acid, but it 
varied with temperature, and it was con- 
sidered to be specifically related to the 
biosynthetic process. 

Junquiera, Hirsch and Rothschild 
(10) found a delay of about 50 minutes 
before the appearance of activity in rat 
pancreatic juice proteins, and _ they 
showed that this delay was not due to 
any appreciable extent to the time re- 
quired for passage of the proteins down 
the pancreatic duct; they also pointed out 
that the existence of a long delay period 
is in itself evidence against the occur- 
rence of incorporation by exchange, 
which involves few steps compared with 
synthesis of a complete peptide chain and 
for which no appreciable delay is there- 
fore to be expected. 


Relationship Between de novo 
Synthesis and Exchange 


The relationship between exchange 
and de novo synthesis is another aspect 
of protein biosynthesis that calls for fur- 
ther investigation. The occurrence of ex- 
change without de novo synthesis has 
been shown unequivocally by Gale and 
his coworkers (for example, //]) to oc- 
cur in bacterial systems. This exchange, 
like de novo synthesis, is an energy-re- 
quiring process. It appears often to be 
assumed that exchange and de novo syn- 
thesis involve different mechanisms, but 
it seems more likely to us that pure de 
novo synthesis and pure exchange are the 
two extremes of.a common méchanism. 

It has already been suggested as likely 
that as soon as a growing peptide chain 
leaves the template surface, this surface 
will be ready to receive appropriate 
amino acids. In the ordinary course of 
cellular events, it is to be expected that 
a protein chain in the medium might 
also collide with the template surface. If 
part of such a protein chain were to col- 
lide with the corresponding part of a 


template, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that temporary attachment might 
ensue over a short region, with labiliza- 
tion of the appropriate residues and pos- 
sible exchange, as represented diagram- 
matically in Fig. 3. 

If active de novo synthesis were occur- 
ring, the partially formed peptide chains 
attached to the template would be likely 
to hinder the approach to the template 
of a free protein molecule in the me- 
dium, so that under these conditions ex- 
change would not be likely to contribute 
significantly to amino acid incorporation. 
On the other hand, if an essential amino 
acid were lacking, so that protein syn- 
thesis could not proceed (as is the case 
in Gale’s experiments where exchange 
occurs), the free protein molecules in 
solution should be able to approach the 
template very much more easily, with 
the resultant possibility of amino acid 
exchange. 

Experiments in this laboratory on the 
biosynthesis of rat pancreatic ribonu- 
clease (12) have suggested that the bal- 
ance between the contributions to amino 
acid incorporation of de novo synthesis 
and exchange may be markedly altered 
between in vivo and in vitro systems. It 
thus seems desirable to determine times 
of biosynthesis under conditions as near 
as possible to those obtaining ii vivo. 

Small proteins, especially those with 
specific biological actions, are likely to 
contain a specific arrangement of all 
amino acid residues. Formation on a tem- 
plate of the complete molecule of such 
proteins is therefore likely. In the case of 
large protein molecules, however, the 
possibility that certain regions formed 
specifically on templates are combined 
to regions formed nonspecifically must 
also be considered, and the problem of 
determining the time of biosynthesis of 
a molecule formed in such a way is formi- 
dable. However formidable such prob- 
lems may be, it is hoped that this dis- 
cussion has demonstrated the importance 
for the elucidation of mechanisms of 
protein biosynthesis of the determina- 
tion of the time required for biosynthesis 
of single protein molecules. 
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News of Science 


NSF to Support In-Service 
Training for High-School Teachers 


The National Science Foundation has 
announced that it will accept proposals 
to support, on an experimental basis, 
about 15 In-Service Institutes for Sec- 
ondary-School Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics to be held during the aca- 
demic year 1957-58. Summer and aca- 
demic-year institutes are presently oper- 
ating in 111 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States with sup- 
port from the foundation. 

In-Service Institutes for Secondary- 
School Teachers of Science and Mathe- 
matics will offer work in the subject mat- 
ter of science or mathematics especially 
designed for secondary-school teachers. 
Institute meetings will be held outside 
regularly scheduled school hours—eve- 
nings, Saturday, or late afternoons—so 
that teachers may attend while still 
teaching full time in their schools. A 
typical institute might meet once a week 
for 2 hours, with perhaps half of the 
meetings devoted to laboratory work, for 
the full academic year of about 30 weeks. 

Past experience has indicated that 
most secondary-school teachers desire 
academic credit, preferably graduate 
credit, for work successfully completed 
at the institutes. If such credit were 
given for an in-service institute, it might 
amount to two credit-hours per semester, 
or four per year. Such credit would, of 
course, be only at the discretion of the 
host institution, The in-service institute 
program contemplates that each group 
will be kept to about 15 members so that 
discussion may be full and free. 

No stipend would be given directly to 
teacher-participants in the institute, but 
the grant would cover all usual tuition 
and fee charges of the host institution 
and any other direct costs to the host 
institution which may be directly at- 
tributable to the program. 

It is hoped that in-service institutes 
may be established by many of the 
smaller, excellent colleges and universi- 
ties outside metropolitan areas, as well 
as by larger institutions in urban centers, 
in order that teachers in outlying school 
districts may enjoy the advantages of 
training facilities not otherwise readily 
accessible to them. 
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Each application should outline the 
program intended, list the staff which 
will conduct it (as far as possible at such 
a preliminary date), mention special fa- 
cilities which will be used, give opening 
and closing dates of the institute, criteria 
for admission, nature of academic credit 
attainable, a detailed budget, and a sum- 
mary of any collateral support from the 
host institution or outside sources. 

Fifteen copies of the complete pro- 
posal must be submitted. One copy of 
the proposal must bear the signature of 
the director of the program and of the 
college or university official authorized 
to sign for the host institution. 

Foundation support will cover all 
tuition and fees plus any direct costs to 
the college or university directly attrib- 
utable to the program. Deadline for sub- 
mission of completed proposals to the 
foundation is 15 Mar. 1957. Further de- 
tails may be obtained from the Division 
of Scientific Personnel and Education, 
National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


British Antarctic Base 


Extremely rough ice conditions have 
forced the British Commonwealth trans- 
Antarctic expedition to give up its plan 
for a base on the western side of Mc- 
Murdo Sound. Sir Edmund Hillary, 
leader of the Pacific element of the ex- 
pedition, reports that the base will be 
established instead at Pram Point, on 
Ross Island near the United States air 
operating facility on the east side of the 
sound. 


New Atom Tests 


A series of low-yield nuclear tests will 
be conducted at the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Nevada Test Site, with 
the cooperation of the Department of 
Defense, beginning in late spring 1957. 
Tests of high-yield devices are not con- 
ducted in Nevada. The development of 
weapons for defense against attack is a 
major objective. Studies of weapons ef- 
fects will also be continued in order to 
improve military and civil defense 
against nuclear attack. The Federal 


Civil Defense Administration will par- 
ticipate in the series. 

An extensive radiation monitoring net- 
work will again be used during the series, 
About 12 monitoring teams supplied by 
the U.S. Public Health Service will be 
stationed in communities near the test 
site. In addition, the Public Health 
Service network of monitors in about 40 
cities across the nation, established prior 
to the last Eniwetok test series in the 
spring of 1956, will be in operation, 
Radiological monitoring also will be 
conducted at 12 commission installa- 
tions. About 100 U.S. Weather Bureau 
stations will cooperate in this program, 


Atomic Energy Hearings 


The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy plans to hold public hearings be- 
ginning 19 Feb. to receive testimony 
from representatives of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, industry, and other 
interested individuals and organizations 
on the development, growth, and state 
of the atomic energy industry. Section 
202 of the 1954 Atomic Energy Act re- 
quires that such hearings be held during 
the first 60 days of each new session of 
Congress. 

The hearings are tentatively scheduled 
for 19-21 Feb. and 26-28 Feb., depend- 
ing on the number of witnesses who wish 
to appear. It is presently planned to have 
the Atomic Energy Commission repre- 
sentatives lead off the first day and to 
have industrial and other interested wit- 
nesses appear on the days following. 
Those who do not wish to appear per- 
sonally will be given opportunity to 
present statements for the record. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the committee staff, Room F-88, The 
Capitol. 


Scientists Rebel in Soviet 


A majority of the Soviet Union’s most 
eminent mathematicians and physicists 
have challenged the present political 
control of Soviet science. They appear 
to have made progress in their demand 
that leading Soviet scientists be allowed 
democratic control over the development 
of Soviet science. 

News of this revolt, as contained in 
the latest issue of the Vestnik Akadami 
Nauk SSSR (herald of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences), was reported re- 
cently by Harry Schwartz in the New 
York Times. 

The essence of the controversy was 
revealed in the dissenting speech of one 
of the Soviet Union’s leading nuclear 
physicists, Igor E. Tamm, a scientist who 
does not belong to the Communist party. 

He explained that under the acad- 
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emy’s charter, the direction of its basic 
scientific work is supposed to be decided 
by majority vote at general meetings of 
its members. 

This has not been true in past years, 
Tamm said. Most general meetings of 
the academy, he said, have been purely 
for show purposes. The annual compre- 
hensive reports of the academy’s chief 
scholarly secretary never have been dis- 
cussed. As a result, the membership has 
not been able to exercise the directive 
role it is entitled to under the charter. 

The dissenters won a partial victory. 
The academy publication reports that 
the present president, Alexander N. 
Nesmeyanov, was reelected, though not 
by unanimous vote, without any post- 
ponement in the election date. At the 
same time academy members adopted a 
resolution instructing their president to 
draw up a detailed report on the pro- 
posed future development of Soviet sci- 
entific research and to deliver this report 
at a general meeting of the academy. 


Cooperative Abstracting 


On 1 Jan. Biological Abstracts and 
Psychological Abstracts initiated a modi- 
fication of their 28-year-old agreement 
for the exchange of abstract reprinting 
privileges. This modification, it is hoped, 
will serve as a pattern for an attack on 
the problem of the costly and inefficient 
duplication of abstracting efforts that 
plagues the documentation of science 
today. Although the two services have 
exchanged abstracts since 1929, hereto- 
fore there has been no systematic at- 
tempt to apportion responsibility for 
coverage so that duplicate abstracting 
efforts could be avoided. 

Now, however, in keeping with the 
“General principles of cooperation on 
biological abstracting” [Science 123, 578 
(1956) ] the two services have agreed to 
share abstracting responsibility through 
a guaranteed coverage of certain journals 
that are essential to their respective 
fields of interest. Thus, for example, 
those journals primarily concerned with 
physiology or neurology that contain oc- 
casional articles of psychological interest 
will be the abstracting responsibility of 
Biological ‘Abstracts. Psychological Ab- 
stracts will refrain from abstracting these 
journals but will reprint in its pages 
those BA abstracts that are pertinent to 
its audience. Similarly, Psychological 
Abstracts will assume full responsibility 
for the complete abstract coverage of 
those psychological journals that contain 
occasional articles of physiological and 
neurological interest, and Biological Ab- 
stracts will reprint those PA abstracts 
that are of value to its readers. 

Initially this shared abstracting re- 
sponsibility will involve a total of about 
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50 journals. It is expected that elimina- 
tion of the former duplication in ab- 
stracting will enable each service to re- 
direct the efforts thus saved into areas 
incompletely covered at present. In ad- 
dition to covering a group of specific 
journals, each service will be free to 
reprint an additional number of ab- 
stracts selected at random from the 
pages of the other service. The limit set 
for these reprints is 500 abstracts for 
Biological Abstracts and i000 for Psy- 
chological Abstracts. 


German Archeological Find 


West German archeologists have dis- 
covered 750 burial urns dating from 
about 100 B.c. to a.v. 100. Traces of fun- 
eral pyres also were found. These in- 
cluded some rare specimens—wooden 
containers, unharmed by rot because 
they were charred. In addition, the graves 
contained iron swords, bronze armlets, 
Roman coins, and glass vessels. 

Near the site, which is at Wederath 
in the Hunsrueck Mountains, is another 
burial ground containing 42 burial 
mounds thought to date from about 400 
B.c. Excavations have ended for the win- 
ter but will be resumed in the spring. 


Science Secretary Proposed 


A proposal to include a Secretary of 
Science in the Cabinet of the President 
because of the importance of science to 
the survival of democracy was advocated 
in the science section of the Saturday 
Review (2 Feb. 1957). In the event that 
interdepartmental rivalry in Washington 
blocks creation of a new Cabinet post, 
the Review proposes the appointment of 
a Science Commission in the Executive 
Department, with authority and prestige 
equal to the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Board of Economic Advisers, and the 
National Security Council. 


Nuclear Power Plant Ceremony 


The first nuclear power system in the 
United States designed and built solely 
for experimentation in the generation 
of electric power was formally put into 
operation at the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on 9 Feb. Participants in the cere- 
mony included members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
Congress, AEC officials, members of the 
Argonne staff, and representatives of the 
University of Chicago, which operates 
the laboratory for the AEC. 

Now that it is in continuous full oper- 
ation, the experimental boiling-water 
reactor (EBWR) is supplying 5000 kilo- 


watts of electric power to the laboratory. 
Of the original five reactor projects in 
the AEC civilian power reactor develop- 
ment program launched in 1954, the 
EBWR is the first to be completed and 
to generate electricity. 


Radiation Dose Standards 


The National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement (NCRP) 
has introduced new recommendations on 
permissible radiation exposure. In mak- 
ing the new recommendations, the com- 
mittee reviewed its past recommenda- 
tions in the light of increased knowledge 
about the long-range effects of radiation 
exposure on the genetic make-up and life- 
expectancy of man. The recommended 
changes will be incorporated in revised 
editions of the NCRP Handbooks of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 


International Atomic Energy Statute 


The 90-day period during which the 
Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was open for signature 
ended at midnight, 23 Jan., with the 
signatures of the representatives of 78 
countries affixed to the document. Sev- 
enty countries signed the statute on 26 
Oct. 1956, the last day of the 81-nation 
conference at United Nations headquar- 
ters at which it was unanimously ap- 
proved, and the eight others have signed 
since then. 

Under Article XXI of the statute, 
signatory states become parties to the 
statute when they deposit an instrument 
of ratification. The statute will come into 
force when 18 states have deposited 
ratifications, provided that three of the 
following states are included: Canada, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States. The instru- 
ments of ratification, which are expected 
to start coming in during the course of 
the next few months, will be deposited 
with the Government of the United 
States, which has been designated as the 
depository government. 

After the statute has come into force, 
a general conference will be called in 
order to bring the International Atomic 
Energy Agency into existence. The stat- 
ute provides that the objectives of the 
agency shall be “to accelerate and en- 
large the contribution of atomic energy 
to peace, health and prosperity through- 
out the world” and to. insure that as- 
sistance provided by it “is not used in 
such a way as to further any military 
purposes.” 

For the interim period, until the first 
board of governors is elected by the first 
general conference, a Preparatory Com- 
mission of 18 governments has been cre- 
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ated in order to devise the blueprints for 
the organization of the agency. This Pre- 
paratory Commission, according to An- 
nex I of the statute, shall make studies, 
reports, and recommendations for con- 
sideration by the first session of the gen- 
eral conference and the first meeting of 
the board of governors on the financing 
of the agency, its program of work, and 
its budget. It shall also make recom- 
mendations concerning the location of 
the permanent headquarters of the 
agency and the agreements defining the 
relationship to the United Nations and to 
other international organizations work- 
ing on specific aspects of atomic energy 
problems. 

The commission held its first meet- 
ings at United Nations headquarters im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the 
conference on the statute on 26 Oct. 
1956. Its executive secretary, Paul Ro- 
dolphe Jolles, came to New York from 
Switzerland to take up his duties. 

The text of the statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency is avail- 
able as document IAEA/CS/13. 


Eastern TB Committee 


The International Conference on Tu- 
berculosis that took place in New Delhi, 
India, recently established a permanent 
Eastern regional committee to intensify 
operations for the control of TB. Its 
headquarters will be in New Delhi. P. V. 
Benjamin, tuberculosis adviser to the 
Indian Government, was elected presi- 
dent of the committee, which will be 
composed of 21 Asian members. They 
include Australia, Burma, People’s Re- 
public of China, Cambodia, Hong Kong, 
South Korea, South Vietnam, Pakistan, 
Singapore, and the Philippines. 

The committee will meet once a year 
in the various capitals to pool knowledge 
and resources and to evolve a common 
program to combat tuberculosis. The 
group will operate as part of the Interna- 
tional Union against Tuberculosis, which 
has its headquarters in Paris. 


Teachers Institute 


Some 45 high-school teachers will 
spend the 1957-58 academic year at 
Harvard University in an Institute for 
Teachers of Science and Mathematics. 
The fellows will receive cost-of-living 
grants and tuition. The institute is part 
of a nation-wide program of academic- 
year and summer institutes supported 
by the National Science Foundation. 

The program of study will include 
both standard scientific courses that have 
been adapted to meet the needs of sec- 
ondary-school teachers and special semi- 
nars. Edwin O. Kemble, a theoretical 
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physicist with considerable experience in 
teaching both the elementary and ad- 
vanced aspects of his subject, will be di- 
rector of the institute. 

The program is open to experienced 
teachers of science under 50 years of 
age, to younger teachers of ability who 
feel the need for additional background 
training, and to teachers who are under 
pressure to teach sciences outside the 
scope of their own basic college train- 
ing. Application for admission must be 
completed by 21 Feb. 


Applied Mathematics 
at Brookhaven 


An applied mathematics division has 
been established at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, N.Y. Milton E. 
Rose, a mathematician for the Office 
of Naval Research, Washington, D.C., 
has been appointed head of the division 
and will assume his duties this month. 

As its chief tool, this new division 
will operate a high-speed digital com- 
puter that will be used chiefly for basic 
research and engineering development 
work. The final design characteristics of 
the computer are being planned jointly 
by members of the applied mathematics 
division and the instrumentation divi- 
sion, under the direction of William A. 
Higinbotham, head of the latter. Con- 
struction has already started on the ma- 
chine, which is expected to be in opera- 
tion in less than 2 years. 


Collaboration Invited 
at Brookfield Zoo 


The Chicago Zoological Society has 
recently initiated a program designed to 
promote research at the Zoological Park 
at Brookfield, Ill. The collaboration of 
investigators from the Chicago area and 
elsewhere is invited. 

Provided that there is no interference 
with the health or exhibition use of the 
animals, basic or utilitarian research pro- 
posals are welcomed in the fields of be- 
havior, physiology, pathology, parasitol- 
ogy, and evolution. In general, financial 
support for projects must come from out- 
side sources. Projects are passed on by 
the scientific advisory committee of the 
society, which consists of Alfred E. Emer- 
son, department of zoology, University of 
Chicago; Smith Freeman, chairman of 
the department of biochemistry, North- 
western University Medical School; Karl 
P. Schmidt, chief curator of zoology 
emeritus, Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum; Robert Bean, director of the Chi- 
cago Zoological Park; and Tappan Greg- 
ory of Chicago, a lawyer and naturalist. 

Among the studies the society is cur- 
rently assisting are continuing investiga- 


tions by A. H. Riesen of the University 
of Chicago on the dependency of be- 
havior in primates on initial visual ex- 
periences [an early report appeared in 
Science 106, 107 (1947)] and work on 
the importance of the enzyme cholines- 
terase in central nervous system activity 
by J. Bernsohn of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital at Hines and_ the 
Northwestern University Medical School. 

Some space and laboratory facilities 
in the animal hospital at the park are 
available for research activities. The 
bacteriologist at the hospital, Evelyn B. 
Tilden, and the veterinarian, Weaver M. 
Williamson, will be available for consul- 
tation and assistance on some research 
projects. 

Since November 1956, the program 
has been under the direction of George 
B. Rabb, curator and coordinator of re- 
search. Inquiries should be addressed to 
him at the Chicago Zoological Park, 
Brookfield, Il. 


Proposed Legislation 


Of the many bills introduced in Con- 
gress, some have a special relevance to 
science and education. A list of such bills 
introduced recently follows: 

HR 503. Protect public health by 
regulating manufacture, compounding, 
processing, distribution, and possession 
of habit-forming barbiturate and am- 
phetamine drugs. Byrnes (R_ Wis.) 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

HR 613. Provide for establishment of 
U.S. Foreign Service Academy. Dono- 
hue (D Mass.) House Foreign Affairs. 

HR 560. Establish programs to facili- 
tate procurement of scientists and tech- 
nicians for armed forces. Bennett (D 
Fla.) House Armed Services. 

HR 564. Facilitate procurement of 
doctors of medicine and doctors of den- 
tistry for armed forces, by providing 
grants and scholarships for education in 
medical and dental professions. Bennett 
(D Fla.) House Armed Services. 

S J Res 17. Establish Joint Committee 
on Scientific Research, Thye (R Minn.) 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare. 

HR 562. Establish in Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an 
Office for Senior Citizens. Bennett (D 
Fla.) House Education and Labor. 

HR 612. Establish sound and compre- 
hensive national policy re fisheries; cre- 
ate and prescribe functions of U.S. Fish- 
eries Commission; strengthen fisheries 
segment of national economy. Donohue 
(D Mass.) House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S 305. Amend Mineral Leasing Act for 
acquired lands to require competitive 


bidding for leases of deposits of oil and’ 


gas not within any known geologic struc- 
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ture of a producing oil or gas field. Wil- 
liams (R Del.) Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S 334. Amend sec. 27 of Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 25 Feb. 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C., sec. 194), to promote develop- 
ment of phosphate on public domain. 
Murray (D Mont.), Mansfield (D 
Mont.), Scott (D N.C.) Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S 342. Implement 10-year Mission 66 
plan undertaken for public benefit re 
rehabilitation, improvement, and preser- 
vation of National Park System. Watkins 
R Utah) Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

HR 595. Amend Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 re transfer of restricted data for 
military purposes. Cole (R N.Y.) Atomic 
Energy. 

HR 601. Provide rewards for informa- 
tion re illegal introduction into U.S., or 
illegal manufacture or acquisition in 
U.S., of special nuclear material and 
atomic weapons. Cole (R N.Y.) Atomic 
Energy. 

HR 576. Authorize Secretary of In- 
terior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain in upper Snake River Valley, Idaho 
and Wyoming, the Narrows federal 
reclamation project and a regulating 
reservoir below Palisades Dam and 
Reservoir. Budge (R Idaho) House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


Scientists in the News 


H. POLAK, former scientific attaché 
at the Netherlands Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., joined the Atomics Inter- 
national Division of North American 
Aviation Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., on 1 
Feb. 


THOMAS GOLD, chief assistant to 
the Astronomer Royal of Great Britain 
for the past 4 years, became a professor 
of astronomy at Harvard University on 


1 Feb. Recently he has been serving as . 


a visiting professor at Cornell University, 
where he has been teaching cosmic radi- 
ation and radio astronomy. 

Gold is known for theoretical and in- 
strumental studies in a wide range of 
astronomical phenomena. He is one of 
England’s Cambridge group of cosmolo- 
gists which put forward the thesis of con- 
tinuous creation of matter in the uni- 
verse. He also demonstrated the possibil- 
ity that dark regions on the moon are 
great dust layers rather than massive 
flows of lava. In earth studies, he worked 
out the mechanics of a possible shifting 
of the north and south poles. The shifting 
of the poles is one hypothesis advanced 
to explain how ice once covered regions 
now in the tropics. 

Gold’s latest work is a detailed anal- 
ysis of the burst of cosmic radiation, 
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largest on record, that resulted from the 
solar flare of 23 Feb. 1956. This study 
includes cosmic radiation, and iono- 
spheric, magnetic, and solar data. 


Rear Admiral RICHARD E. BYRD 
has canceled plans to join the American 
expedition in the Antarctic so that he 
may remain in Washington to supervise 
preparation of legislation which would 
set up a presidential commission to co- 
ordinate all polar operations. The pro- 
posed commission, a plan for which has 
been drafted by James E. Mooney, an 
associate of Byrd’s, would serve as a 
central clearinghouse for such explora- 
tions. 


WINDSOR C. CUTTING has re- 
signed as dean of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Medical School. No reason was 
given in the university’s announcement, 
which was made public on 23 Jan. 


DOUGLAS H. EWING, vice presi- 
dent of RCA Laboratories, has been 
named vice president, research and -engi- 
neering, of the Radio Corporation of 
America. He will be responsible in his 
new position for RCA Laboratories and 
RCA’s Engineering Services. The new 
appointment was one of several an- 
nounced in RCA’s research and engi- 
neering organizations. The others follow. 

JAMES HILLIER, who has been chief 
engineer, RCA Commercial Electronic 
Products, has been named general man- 
ager, RCA Laboratories. 

GEORGE H. BROWN, who has been 
director of the Systems Research Labo- 
ratory, RCA Laboratories, is now chief 
engineer, RCA Commercial Electronic 
Products. 

HUMBOLDT W. LEVERENZ, who 
has been director of the Physical and 
Chemical Research Laboratory, RCA 
Laboratories, has been appointed assist- 
ant director of research, RCA Labora- 
tories. All of the new appointees, with 
the exception of Brown, will make their 
headquarters at the David Sarnoff Re- 
search Center, Princeton, N.J. Brown 
will have his office in Camden, N.J. 


NICHOLAS J. HOFF, professor and 
head of the aeronautical engineering de- 
partment at Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been appointed pro- 
fessor and executive head of the new Di- 
vision of Aeronautical Engineering at 
Stanford University, effective 1 Sept. 
Aeronautical engineering, heretofore in 
the university’s department of mechani- 
cal engineering, will be established as an 
autonomous division in the School of 
Engineering. 


DAVID H. MORGAN, former presi- 
dent of Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, has been appointed director 


of college relations for the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company. One of his major func- 
tions will involve liaison with institutions 
of higher learning to encourage industry- 
education cooperation for the advance- 
ment of science and engineering and to 
stimulate student interest in the various 
scientific fields. 


HERBERT P. BROI’*A has been se- 
lected to head the newly organized Free 
Radicals Research Section at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. ARNOLD 
M. BASS has been named assistant chief 
of the section, and JAMES W. MOYER 
is consultant. The section will serve as 
the central laboratory for a national pro- 
gram of basic research in free radicals. 
The object of the program is to increase 
fundamental knowledge of the forma- 
tion, properties, and storage of these 
highly reactive molecular fragments. 

Broida will be serving in a dual ca- 
pacity as chief of the new section and 
as technical coordinator of research on 
free radicals throughout the bureau. In 
the latter area, he will be responsible for 
the fostering of interest on the part of 
individuals in the various NBS technical 
divisions, furnishing of technical advice 
to those undertaking free radicals re- 
search, and maintenance of a compre- 
hensive information and communication 
service on this program. 


Recipients of the 1956 Nash conserva- 
tion awards have been announced by the 
American Motors Corporation. Ten pro- 
fessional workers, selected as typifying 
America’s professional conservationists, 
each will receive $500 and a bronze 
plaque. In addition, plaques will be 
awarded to 10 nonprofessional conserva- 
tionists, whose contributions to the con- 
servation of natural renewable resources 
(soil, water, forest, fish, and wildlife) 
were made as acts of good citizenship. 
The winners were selected by a com- 
mittee of conservationists from nomina- 
tions submitted by officials of state, fed- 
eral, and private conservation agencies. 

Winners in the professional class are 
as follows: 

MARSHALL T. AUGUSTINE, An- 
napolis, Md., work unit conservationist 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service, for his en- 
thusiasm and leadership in promoting 
sound soil and water conservation prac- 
tices in Anne Arundel County, particu- 
larly in the combatting of soil erosion. 

RICHARD J. DORER, St. Paul, 
Minn., supervisor of the Bureau of Game, 
Minnesota Department of Conservation, 
for his long years of effort to create and 
preserve proper habitat for wildlife, and 
particularly for his part in launching 
the “Save Minnesota’s Wetlands” cam- 
paign. 

CHARLES D. KELLEY, Montgom- 
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ery, Ala., for his leadership in organizing 
resistance to the damming of the Tom- 
bigbee River, which would have de- 
stroyed large areas of wetlands and wild- 
life habitat, and the development of a 
compromise program of river improve- 
ment that left wildlife, forest, and recre- 
ational values unimpaired. Now with the 
Alabama Department of Conservation, 
Kelley was, at that time, secretary of the 
Alabama Wildlife Federation. 

BERNARD F. MANBEY, Berkeley, 
Calif., regional chief of lands of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Region Four, for 
his outstanding administrative skill in 
connection with the establishment of 
Kings Canyon National Park, and his ex- 
traordinary accomplishments in the ac- 
quisition of privately held lands within 
the boundaries of National Park Service 
areas. 

LEON J. McDONALD, Stillwater, 
Okla., assistant state conservationist of 
the Soil Conservation Service, for his 
outstanding work in spreading informa- 
tion about soil conservation, through 
speaking engagements, brochures, and 
magazine articles. Altogether, McDonald 
has addressed more than 500,000 people 
at nearly 2000 meetings, and has demon- 
strated unusual ability to work with di- 
verse groups of people in furthering the 
cause of soil conservation. 

ROGER T. ROBINSON, Anchorage, 
Alaska, operations supervisor with the 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau of 
Land Management, Area Four, for his 
untiring efforts since 1940 to stop the 
careless waste of Alaska’s forest resources 
by fire and exploitation, through the 
creation of an effective fire-fighting or- 
ganization, and the dissemination of fire- 
prevention educational material. 

J. CLARK SALYER II, Washington, 
D.C., chief of the Branch of Wildlife 
Refuges, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
for his work in building a system of wild- 
life refuges and his determined vigilance 
in defending the integrity of the refuges 
against threats of destructive exploita- 
tion. 

JAMES K. VESSEY, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assistant regional forester with the 
U.S. Forest Service, for his work in de- 
veloping high-standard public forest 
management programs and encouraging 
and initiating similar programs on state 
and private lands, and particularly for 
his ability to work harmoniously with 
people at every level and viewpoint. 

RICHARD L. WEAVER, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., associate professor of conserva- 
tion and education at the University of 
Michigan, for his two decades of leader- 
ship in the field of conservation educa- 
tion, as a graduate student, teacher, state 
advisor, officer of many national conser- 
vation organizations, and professor of 
conservation. 


NORMAN G. WILDER, Dover, Del., 
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director of conservation for the Dela- 
ware Board of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, for his work in developing a 
soundly conceived basic state-wide pro- 
gram of wildlife management, and par- 
ticularly for his successful work in wet- 
lands acquisition, development, and 
management. 

Winners in the nonprofessional class 
are as follows: 

L. C. BINFORD, attorney of Port- 
land, Ore., for his work as a local officer 
of the Izaak Walton League and particu- 
larly for his part in inaugurating the 
“Red Hat Day” program for improving 
relations between sportsmen and _ land 
owners through education of sportsmen 
to their basic responsibilities. 

EDWIN R. CONKLIN, high-school 
teacher of Butler, N.J., for his work in 
promoting a “junior sportsman” program 
of training in firearms safety and funda- 
mentals of conservation, in the Butler 
High School. 

HOYT FERM, junior high-school in- 
structor of Iron River, Mich., for his suc- 
cessful integration of conservation edu- 
cation in his school science classes. 

PAUL H. FLUCK, physician of Lam- 
bertsville, N.J., for his series of volunteer 
bird-banding lectures and demonstrations 
given at Washington Crossing Park, N.J. 
Fluck’s programs have been seen by more 
than 40,000 visitors since May 1952. 

WALTER A. FORRED, clergyman 
of Vermillion, S.D., for his help in de- 
veloping and promoting the “North Da- 
kota Plan” of rural church action in sup- 
port of sound soil and water conserva- 
tion measures. 

HERMAN FORSTER, attorney of 
New York, N.Y., for his work as an 
officer and a tireless leader of the New 
York State Conservation Council since 
1939, during which period he helped to 
make this sportsmen’s federation one of 
the nation’s most outstanding in terms of 
sound conservation policies. 

ETHEL L. LARSEN, clubwoman of 
Manistee, Mich., for her many years of 
work in promoting sound conservation 
principles as an officer and conservation 
consultant to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

JOHN R. LYONS, research consult- 
ant of San Diego, Calif., for his work as 
secretary of the Citizens Forestry Study 
Group of San Diego County, which he 
helped to form in 1951 as a means of 
educating citizens in forest fire preven- 
tion. 

FREDERICK W. STURGES, busi- 
nessman of Macon, Ga., for his work in 
organizing the Georgia Conservation 
League, Inc., a statewide federation of 
sportsmen’s clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

LES WOERPEL, businessman of 
Stevens Point, Wis., for his remarkable 
work as executive secretary of the Wis- 


consin Federation of Conservation Clubs, 
particularly his editing and publishing of 
News and Views, a bulletin on conserva- 
tion information that he sends to all 


members of Wisconsin conservation 
clubs. 


Recent Deaths 


WILLIAM H. BOEHM, New York, 
N.Y.; 88; former dean and professor of 
engineering at Clemson College; 23 Jan. 

HARRY S. BUECHE, Newark, Del.; 
50; associate professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Delaware; 
27 Jan. 

CARLETON E. DAVIS, Merion, 
Pa.; 87; engineer with the Isthmanian 
Canal Commission in 1904-05 who 
worked in the program of eliminating 
yellow fever and preparing for the build- 
ing of the canal; 29 Jan. 

HELEN MILES DAVIS, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 61; editor of Chemistry, mem- 
ber of staff of Science Service, and writer 
who specialized in the popularization of 
science; 25 Jan. 

JOSEPH W. FAY, Villa Park, IIl.; 
former research engineer for the Western 
Electric Company; 28 Jan. 

WILLIAM D. FROST, Madison, 
Wis.; 89; professor emeritus of bacteri- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin and 
one of the founders of the medical school 
at the university; 25 Jan. 

GEORGE D. LOUDERBACK, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; 82; professor emeritus of geol- 
ogy, former chairman of the department 
and dean of the College of Letters and 
Science at the University of California; 
27 Jan. 

ENOCH RECTOR, New York, N.Y.; 
94; inventor who worked with Thomas 
A. Edison on the phonograph and meth- 
ods of sound reproduction and on motion 
pictures; 26 Jan. 

ROBERT NEAL RUDMOSE- 
BROWN, Sheffield, England; 77; pro- 
fessor emeritus of geography at Sheffield 
University; naturalist on the Scottish 
National Antarctic Expendition aboard 
the Scotia in 1902-04; 27 Jan. 

KIYOSHI SHIGA, Sendai, Japan; 
87; bacteriologist considered to be one 
of the leaders in the introduction and 
development of modern medicine in 
Japan; 25 Jan. 

JACOB B. SHOHAN, West Orange, 
N.J.; 59; president of the Meta Chem- 
ical Corporation and a leader in indus- 
trial development in Israel; 24 Jan. 

WILLIAM R. WALLACE, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; 91; former chairman of the 
Utah Water Storage Commission who 
was known as “dean of reclamation” in 
the western states; 29 Jan. 

SIDNEY Y. WHITE, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y.; 55; consulting electrical 
engineer; 23 Jan. 
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W. R. Brode, President Elect 


The choice of Wallace R. Brode as 
president elect of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 
1957 and as president in 1958 is a wel- 
come recognition of government scien- 
tists. Brode is associate director of the 
National Bureau of Standards in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, a position 
which he has held since 1948. 

Although the presidents of the AAAS 
have been selected primarily by reason 
of individual distinction in science, the 
membership has made certain that 
through the years the broad fields of 
science have been appropriately repre- 
sented. In spite of the fact that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of American scientists 
are in academic life, 58 percent in indus- 
try, and 17 percent directly employed 
by the government, past presidents have 
been prédominantly from universities. 
The selection at intervals of suitable can- 
didates from industry and government 
assures scientists that the equivalent sta- 
tus of workers in all areas is recognized. 
Of the 110 presidents of the AAAS since 
its founding in 1848, six have been em- 
ployees of the Federal Government at 
the time of their election. Only two of 
these, however, have been in office since 
~ 1888, namely, L. O. Howard (entomo!- 
ogy, U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
1920, and Charles D. Wolcott (paleon- 
tology, Smithsonian Institution) 1923. 
In addition to being the seventh govern- 
ment scientist, Brode will be the 13th 
chemist selected as president. 

Brode has had the experience and 
background to fit him for the responsi- 
bilities of his new office. He has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science for two terms, a member 
of its Editorial Board, a member of the 
Association Building Committee, and 
chairman of the Committee on Revision 
of the AAAS Constitution and Bylaws. 

In addition he has been active in 
several of the leading scientific societies 
that are affiliated with the Association. 
Currently he is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Chemical 
Society, the Board of Directors of the 





Dr. Adams is research professor in the depart- 
ment of chemistry and chemical engineering at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Optical Society of America, and the 
Executive Committee of Sigma Xi. He 
is chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Scientific Research Society of 
America (RESA) and has served as a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the American Institute of Physics. He 
has also been:a member of both the 
Chemistry and the Physics Divisional 
Committees of the National Research 
Council. 

His work at the National Bureau of 
Standards involves the supervision of its 
chemical activities as well as those ac- 
tivities of general interest pertaining to 
education, publication, and foreign rela- 
tions. In spite of a heavy load of admin- 
istrative responsibility, he has continued 
his direction of research and has pub- 
lished many technical papers. Not only is 
he head of the publication program at 
the bureau and chairman of its Editorial 
Committee, but also he has spent 7 
years as editor of the Journal of the Opti- 
cal Society of America and is a member 
of the Publications Board of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics and of the Pub- 
lications Committee of the Board of 
Directors of the American Chemical 
Society. 

After graduation from Whitman Col- 
lege in 1921, Brode studied for the doc- 
tor’s degree in organic chemistry at the 
University of Illinois. Thereafter, he 
adopted as his special fields of interest 
stereochemistry and dyes and has estab- 
lished himself as a leader in the field of 
spectroscopy and applied optics. A com- 
bination of synthetic organic chemistry 
and optical methods of analysis and con- 
trol has formed the background for most 
of his research and textbook contribu- 
butions. 

Immediately following his university 
training, Brode spent 2 years at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and then 2 
years as a Guggenheim fellow studying 
primarily with Hantzsch at Leipzig, Ger- 
many, and Baly at Liverpool, England. 
Upon his return from Europe, he joined 
the staff at Ohio State University and 
served as professor of organic chemistry 
until 1948. In addition to his lectures to 
elementary and advanced students, he di- 
rected the work of some 40 Ph.D. stu- 
dents and created a laboratory and course 
sequence in chemical spectroscopy. 


During World War II (1942-44), 
Brode supervised a program for the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee on 
infrared plastic filters and, in 1944, went 
to London and later to Paris and Ger- 
many. He was head of the Paris Liaison 
Office of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. In this same period, 
he was also a member of the “Alsos” 
mission which had the responsibility of 
collecting enemy scientific information 
on nuclear experimentation. He joined 
the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 
staff at Inyokern, California, as an asso- 
ciate director in the summer of 1946 to 
assist in the organization and direction 
of the Navy’s largest rocket research 
laboratory. He returned to Ohio State 
University in 1947 but has continued 
during the succeeding years as a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Inyokern 
laboratory. 

His papers on optical resolution of 
asymmetric compounds and in the field 
of rotating dispersions have been numer- 
ous. He has been a leader in devising 
and producing molecular models to aid 
in the appreciation of steric effects. They 
form the background for a sequence of 
special exercises in an organic laboratory 
manual written by Brode in collaboration 
with C. E. Boord and R. G. Bossert. His 
textbook on chemical spectroscopy pio- 
neered this field and for nearly 20 years 
has been widely used as a reference in 
this subject. His investigations involving 
spectrophotometric measurements and 
organic synthetic studies of dyes have 
provided important information on the 
influence of structure on color and the 
use of spectrophotometry for prediction 
of structure. 

In recognition of his work in both emis- 
sion and absorption spectra, he was 
chosen as the Marburg lecturer of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
in 1950 and served as the first chairman 








of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials Committee E-13 on Absorption 
Spectroscopy. He is currently the chair- 
man of a committee of the National Re- 
search Council on the presentation of 
absorption spectra data. He has recently 
been chosen as Sigma Xi lecturer and 
was lecturer in 1956 on the special Perkin 
centennial program on dyes of the Chem- 
ical Society of London. His service dur- 
ing the war on high-level advisory boards 
for intelligence, defense, and atomic 
energy activities was recognized by a 


Presidential citation. His accomplish- 
ments in science resulted in his election 
to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1954 and in the award of an honorary 
degree of doctor of science by Whitman 
College in 1955. 

Brode is a member of a well-known 
scientific family. He was one of triplet 
sons, Malcolm, Wallace, and Robert, of 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Brode. His 
father was for 40 years professor of biol- 
ogy at Whitman College in Walla Walla, 
Washington. His oldest brother, Stanley, 


AAAS Council Meeting, 1956 


The 1956 meeting of the Council of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held in New 
York City during the Association’s an- 
nual meeting. The two sessions were con- 
vened at 4 p.M. on 27 Dec. and 9 A.M. on 
30 Dec. Paul B. Sears, president of the 
Association, presided over both sessions. 
The meeting was the largest in the Asso- 
ciation’s history, with 156 present at the 
first session, and 108 at the second. 


Elections and Officers 


By mail ballot prior to the meeting, the 
Council elected Wallace R. Brode as 
president-elect, and elected Alan T. Wat- 
erman and reelected Paul E. Klopsteg to 
4-year terms on the Board of Directors. 
The board announced that it had elected 
William W. Rubey to serve the unex- 
pired year of Brode’s term as a member 
of the Board of Directors. Also elected by 
the Council were the vice presidents and 
chairmen of sections whose names ap- 
pear on pages 282-283 as part of the 
complete list of Association officers. By 
vote of the Council, the Board of Di- 
rectors was authorized to elect vice presi- 
dents and chairmen for those sections 
whose recommendations had not been 
received at the time of the meeting. 

The Council elected Karl M. Wilbur 
to a 2-year term on the Nominating 
Committee. 
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Constitution and Bylaws 


Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation and Association, the 
Council voted to abolish the category of 
associate and to change the status of all 
societies listed as associates of the AAAS 
to the status of affiliates. The specific con- 
stitutional changes that were voted by 
Council were (i) to change the title of 
Article VIII from “Affiliates and Asso- 
ciates” to “Affiliated and Participating 
Organizations’; (ii) to delete Section 3 
of Article VIII; and (iii) to renumber 
Section 4 of Article VIII as Section 3. 


Resolutions 


Upon recommendation of the Interim 
Committee on the Social Aspects of Sci- 
ence, Council passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“WHEREAS one of the purposes of the 
AAAS is ‘to improve the effectiveness of 
science in the promotion of human wel- 
fare, and to increase public understand- 
ing and appreciation of the importance 
and promise of the methods of science in 
human progress’; and whereas the pres- 
ent rapid advance of science is accom- 
panied by social problems of unprece- 
dented magnitude that affect human wel- 
fare; therefore be it resolved that in 
recognition of the responsibility of scien- 
tists to participate in deliberations re- 


is professor of zoology at the Santa 
Monica City College in California. Mal- 
colm, who died in 1943, was a professor 
of zoology at Beloit. Robert is professor 
of physics at the University of California 
in Berkeley. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science is to be congratu- 
lated on its new president, Wallace R, 
Brode, a man who by heredity and 
achievement is eminently qualified to 
carry on the traditions of the organiza- 
tion. 


garding the use made of new scientific 
knowledge, the Council of the AAAS 
authorizes the president to continue the 
work of this committee by appointing an 
enlarged group for the purpose of defin- 
ing the problems, assembling the relevant 
facts, and suggesting a practical program, 
to be submitted to the AAAS Board of 
Directors, to implement the objectives 
of the AAAS in this regard.” 

Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Council passed 
the two following resolutions: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science join with the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council 
in the expression of admiration and sym- 
pathy for fellow-scientists in Hungary. 
Be it resolved further that the facilities 
of the AAAS and its affiliated societies 
be employed to aid in the placement of 
refugee Hungarian scientific and tech- 
nical personnel and to render such other 
assistance as may be appropriate.” 

“The Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
wishes to express its appreciation to the 
General Chairman and the members of 
the local committees, and to their insti- 
tutions and organizations, for the highly 
effective work that resulted in the suc- 
cessful arrangements for the 123rd an- 
nual meeting.” 

Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, a resolution re- 
questing the United States National 
Committee for the International Geo- 
physical Year to seek means of cooperat- 
ing with biologists in order that biological 
studies might be better represented in 
the program of the International Geo- 
physical Year was returned to its authors 
with the suggestion that the resolution 
might better be submitted through the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. 

The Council decided not to endorse a 
resolution proposed by the Committee 
on Resolutions that dealt with the free- 
dom of teaching and research and the 
effects upon such freedom of the large 
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increases in college and university en- 
rollments and the increased dependence 
of college and university research budg- 
ets on federal funds. Council voted to 
return the resolution to the committee 
with a request that it be reconsidered 
and submitted to the Board of Directors. 


Publications 


The chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, George Beadle, reported that the 
board, the Committee on Publications, 
the Board of Editors, and the Associa- 
tion’s staff had studied the two journals 
Science and The Scientific Monthly and 
the possibility of merging those journals, 
and that the result of a series of discus- 
sions among these groups was the recom- 
mendation to merge the two journals into 
a single one that would retain the format 
of Science. Graham DuShane, editor, 
explained that the merger would be ad- 
vantageous in that the editorial staff 


could concentrate on a single journal 
that he expected to be better than either 
of its predecessors, that the Association 
would send the same journal to all of its 
members, and that the wasteful dupli- 
cation of material that must now be 
published in both would be avoided. The 
present character of The Scientific 
Monthly, he explained, would probably 
be retained in a special monthly issue of 
the new Science. The executive officer, 
Dael Wolfle, explained that the merger 
would increase publication costs and de- 
crease revenue, and that the net change 
in financial position would amount to 
approximately $75,000 a year. Eventu- 
ally, however, the merger should be 
financially profitable, for the larger cir- 
culation of the combined journal would 
make it a more attractive advertising 
medium and its improved quality would 
make it more attractive to prospective 
members. Because of the financial prob- 
lems involved, the Board of Directors, 
in voting to approve the merger, did not 


AAAS Operating Fund Budget, 1957: Receipts 





Item 


Dues of annual members 
Journal subscriptions 
Members’ special subscriptions 
Science and The Scientific Monthly 
Nonmember subscriptions 
Science 
The Scientific Monthly 


Miscellaneous sales 
Science 


The Scientific Monthly 


. Advertising 
Science 
The Scientific Monthly 


Sale of: 
Microcards 
Binders 
Symposium volumes 
Emblems 
Other sales 


Meeting 
Registrations and program sales 
Program advertising 
Contributions 

Expositions 
Booth space 
Science library 


Rental receipts 

Income from investments 
Cash discounts 

Other receipts 

Overhead 


Total receipts 
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Estimated receipts 











$315,000 

3,950 

23,000 
$ 48,000 
21,000 

69,000 
1,600 
1,300 

2,900 
230,000 
15,000 

245,000 
450 
1,600 
23,000 
1,600 
600 

27,250 
7,500 
2,000 
5,000 
11,000 
1,200 

26,700 

22,000 

8,000 

400 

200 

16,500 

$759,900 


specify the time at which it would be- 
come effective, but left the date for later 
determination. 

Upon motion from the floor, Council 
voted to endorse the proposed merger 
of Science and The Scientific Monthly. 

With respect to the year’s record, the 
executive officer reported that the circu- 
lation of Science had increased by 3000 
during 1956 and that the circulation of 
The Scientific Monthly had increased by 
1400. A substantial portion of these in- 
creases was associated with a growth in 
membership of 2300 during the year. He 
also reported that DuShane, who had 
accepted appointment as editor on a 
trial basis at the beginning of 1956, had 
decided to remain with the Association 
on a permanent basis. 


Affiliates 


Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation and Association, 
and with endorsement by the Board of 
Directors, Council voted to change the 
status of the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences from associate to affili- 
ate and to elect the following eight or- 
ganizations as affiliates: American Geo- 
logical Institute, American Institute of 
Physics, Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery, Cooper Ornithological Society, 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Operations Research Society of 
America, Society for Economic Paleon- 
tologists and Mineralogists, Tau Beta Pi. 


Other Business 


John R. Mayor, director of the Asso- 
ciation’s Science Teaching Improvement 
Program, reported on the progress made 
in efforts to improve the teaching of 
science and mathematics and described 
some of the activities of the Science 
Teaching Improvement Program. 

The executive officer reported the loss 
to the Association of the services of John 
A. Behnke, formerly associate adminis- 
trative secretary, who resigned during 
1956 to accept appointment as vice pres- 
ident of the Ronald Press Company. 

Upon motion made from the floor, 
Council voted to authorize the Board of 
Directors to consider ways by which the 
interest of the past presidents of the 
AAAS may be maintained and their 
wisdom and experience utilized to the 
benefit of the Association. 


Financial Matters 


The treasurer, Paul A. Scherer, re- 
ported that the Board of Directors had 
adopted the accompanying budget for 
the year 1957. 

The executive officer reported that 
preliminary estimates of income and ex- 
pense figures for 1956 indicated that in- 
come would be perhaps $30,000 above 
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AAAS Operating Fund Budget, 1957: Expenses 











Estimated Estimated Limits on 
Item expenses expenses individual 
per item (totals ) items 
General administrative expenses 
Salaries $190,000 $220,000 
Insurance, retirement, and social security 12,850 14,500 
Building maintenance 40,780 44,000 
Interest on mortgage 7,300 7,400 
Office supplies 18,000 20,000 
Telephone and telegraph 3,000 3,800 
Postage and freight 12,500 13,500 
Travel 3,500 5,000 
Miscellaneous 9,350 12,800 
$297,280 
Printing and manufacturing 
Science 260,000 275,000 
The Scientific Monthly 63,000 66,000 
Symposium volumes 22,000 27,000 
Binders 1,200 1,500 
Microcards 280 350 
Emblems 500 1,200 
346,980 
Annual meeting . 
Meeting and exposition 19,000 21,000 
Press service 5,000 5,500 
24,000 
Sections, divisions, board, and committees 
Section expense 5,000 5,800 
Division allowance 7,900 8,300 
Board of directors 6,000 6,500 
Editorial board 9,000 10,000 
Other committees 5,000 6,000 
32,900 
Depreciation 
Building 23,200 
Furniture and equipment 6,000 
29,200 
Advertising 54,000 64,000 
Miscellaneous 300 
Executive officer’s discretionary fund 5,000 
Contingencies and new activities 10,000 
$799,660 


Total operating expenses 





AAAS Officers, Committees, 
and Representatives for 1957 


Following are the officers, committee 
members, and representatives of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. (Dates in parentheses 
indicate year of expiration of term.) 
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President: 


Laurence H. Snyder 


(1958), University.of Oklahoma 
President Elect: Wallace R. Brode 

(1959), National Bureau of Standards 
Retiring President and Chairman of 


the budgeted amount and that expenses 
would be in the neighborhood of $13,000 
less than the budgeted amount. Income 
and expense for 1956 are expected to be 
in approximate balance. He also re- 
ported receipt during 1956 of the follow- 
ing gifts and grants: 

$100,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York as the second year’s 
portion of a $300,000 grant for a 3-year 
period to support the Association’s Sci- 
ence Teaching Improvement Program; 

$6000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to support a conference on 
the teaching of mathematics; 

$65,000 from the National Science 
Foundation to support the Traveling 
Science Libraries; 

$10,000 from the National Science 
Foundation for the Gordon Research 
Conferences for the purpose of bringing 
distinguished scientists from. other coun- 
tries to attend these conferences; 

$5000 from members and friends as 
contributions to the Association’s' build- 
ing fund; 

$12,000 from the General Electric Ed- 
ucational and Charitable Foundation to 
aid in the Association’s Science Teach- 
ing Improvement Program; 

Approximately $14,000 from the es- 
tate of Margaret Young Smith; 

$450 from C. M. Goethe of Sacra- 
mento, California. 

The board reported that in compli- 
ance with a request made by the Council 
at its 1955 meeting, the question of as- 
sessing all affiliates $25 per year per 
Council member, in order to raise a 
fund from which Council members at- 
tending a meeting could be partially re- 
imbursed for their traveling expenses, 
had been discussed with all affiliated 
societies. Since the reaction to the pro- 
posal had been predominantly negative, 
the board recommended that no further 
action be taken on the proposal. No ac- 
tion was taken. 


the Board of Directors: Paul B. Sears 
(1957), Yale University 


Other Members of the 
Board of Directors 


Thomas Park (1957), University of 
Chicago 

William W. Rubey (1957), U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Chauncey D. Leake (1958), Ohio 
State University 

Margaret Mead (1958), American 
Museum of Natural History 

Paul M. Gross (1959), Duke Univer- 
sity 

George R. Harrison (1959), Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

Paul E. Klopsteg (1960), Glenview, 
Ill. 
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Alan T. Waterman (1960), National 
Science Foundation 

Paul A. Scherer (ex officio), Carnegie 
Institution of Washington 

Dael Wolfle (ex officio), AAAS 


Vice Presidents and 
Chairmen of the Sections 


A Mathematics: A. W. 
Princeton University 

B Physics: Raymond T. Birge, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

C Chemistry: F. E. Cislak, Reilly Tar 
& Chemical Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

D Astronomy: C. B. Watts, U.S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D.C. 

E Geology and Geography: Robert R. 
Shrock, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

F Zoological Sciences: E. Raymond 
Hall, University of Kansas 

G Botanical Sciences: Harry J. Fuller, 
University of Illinois 

H Anthropology: Leslie White, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

I Psychology: Neal Miller, Yale Uni- 
versity 

K Social and Economic Sciences: Stu- 
art A. Rice, Falls Church, Va. 

L History and Philosophy of Science: 
I Bernard Cohen, Harvard University 

M Engineering: Clarence E. Davies, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers: 

N Medical Sciences: William B. Bean, 
State University of Iowa 

Nd Dentistry: Isaac Schour, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

Np Pharmacy: Robert C. Anderson, 
Eli Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

O Agriculture: L. P. Reitz, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Beltsville, Md. 

P Industrial Science: Frank C. Crox- 
ton, Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Q Education: Arthur E. Traxler, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York, 
NY: 


Tucker, 


Administrative Officers 
Appointed by the Board of Directors 


Executive Officer: Dael Wolfle 

Treasurer: Paul A. Scherer 

Associate Administrative Secretary: 
Raymond L, Taylor 

Editor: Graham DuShane 


Secretaries of the Sections 


A Mathematics: C. C. MacDuffee 
(1960), University of Wisconsin 

B Physics: J. Howard McMillen 
(1959), National Science Foundation 

C Chemistry: Edward F. Degering 
(1960), QM Research & Development 
Center, Natick, Mass, 

D Astronomy: Frank K. Edmondson 
(1957), Goethe Link Observatory, In- 
diana University 
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ye 


William W. Rubey, research geologist at 
the U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
D.C., is a new member of the AAAS board 
of directors. 


E Geology and Geography: Frank C. 
Whitmore, Jr. (1960), U.S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 

F Zoological Sciences: Harold H. 
Plough (1959), Amherst College 

G Botanical Sciences: Barry Com- 
moner (1959), Washington University, 
St. Louis 

H Anthropology: Gabriel W. Lasker 
(1957), Wayne State University College 
of Medicine 

I Psychology: Clifford T. Morgan 
(1960), Johns Hopkins University 

K Social and Economic Sciences: 
Donald P. Ray (1958), George Wash- 
ington University 

L History and Philosophy of Science: 
Jane M. Oppenheimer (1958), Bryn 
Mawr College 

M Engineering: E. Paul Lange (1960), 
Engineers Joint Council, New York, N.Y. 

N Medical Sciences: Allan D. Bass 
(1960), Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine 

Nd Dentistry: Russell W. Bunting 
(1958), University of Michigan School 
of Dentistry 

Np Pharmacy: John E. Christian 
(1958), Purdue University School of 
Pharmacy 

O Agriculture: Karl S. Quisenberry 
(1957), U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

P Industrial Science: Allen T. Bonnell 
(1960), Drexel Institute of Technology 

Q Education: Herbert A.- Smith 
(1959), University of Kansas 


Officers of the Pacific Division 


President: J. Murray, Luck, Stanford 
University 

President Elect: Ian Campbell, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 


Retiring President: Robert B. Brode 
University of California, Berkeley 

Secretary: Robert C. Miller, Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences 

Council Representative: Robert C. 
Miller 


Officers of the Southwestern and 
Rocky Mountain Division 


President: Marlowe G. Anderson, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts 

Vice President: M. F. Stubbs, New 
Mexico Institute of Mining & Technol- 
ogy 

Executive Secretary: Frank E. E. Ger- 
mann, University of Colorado 

Council Representative: Marlowe G. 
Anderson 


Officers of the Alaska Division 


President: Victor P. Hessler, Univer- 
sity of Alaska 

Vice President: Frank Pauls, Terri- 
torial Department of Health, Anchorage 

Secretary: Clyde J. Beers, U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, College 

Council Representative: C. T. Elvey, 
Geophysical Institute, University of 
Alaska 


Editorial Board 


Graham DuShane, chairman 

Wallace R. Brode, National Bureau of 
Standards 

Bentley Glass, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sit 

Karl Lark-Horovitz, Purdue Univer- 
sit 

Edwin M. Lerner, National Institutes 
of Health 

William L. Straus, Jr., Johns Hopkins 
University 

Charlotte V. Meeting, ex officio 


Standing Committees 


Affiliation 

I. Melville Stein (1957), Leeds & 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman 

John B. Buck (1958), National Insti- 
tutes of Health 

Herbert Carter (1959), University of 
Illinois 

Luna Leopold (1960), U.S. Geelogi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Earl L. Green (1961), Jackson Memo- 
rial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Dael Wolfle, ex officio 

Raymond L. Taylor, staff representa- 
tive 


AAAS Meetings ; ; 

Harry C. Kelly (1957), National Sci- 
ence Foundation, chairman 

F. E. Cislak (1957), Reilly Tar and 
Chemical Corp., Indianapolis 

Frank K. Edmondson (1957), Indiana 
University 
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Alan T, Waterman, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, with offices in 
Washington, D.C., is a new member of 
the AAAS board of directors. 


Howard M. Phillips (1958), Emory 
University 

Arthur W. Galston (1959), Yale Uni- 
versity 

Dael Wolfle, ex officio 

Raymond L. Taylor, staff representa- 
tive 


Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors 

Paul B. Sears, chairman 

Laurence H. Snyder 

Wallace R. Brode 

Paul E. Klopsteg 

Paul A. Scherer 

Dael Wolfle 


Investment and Finance 

F. P. H. Siddons (1957), American 
Security & Trust Company, Washington, 
D.C., chairman 

Malvern F. Morse (1958), American 
Security & Trust Company 

Wallace R. Brode (1959), National 
Bureau of Standards 

J. E. Graf (1960), Smithsonian Insti- 
tution 

Sheldon B. Akers (1961), Brookings 
Institution 

Paul A. Scherer, ex officio 

Dael Wolfie, ex officio 

Hans Nussbaum, staff representative 


Nominations 

Margaret Mead (1957), American 
Museum of Natural History, chairman 

Marsh W. White (1957), Pennsylvania 
State University 

A. Nelson Sayre (1957), U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Milton O. Lee (1957), Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology 

Wallace R. Brode (1958), National 
Bureau of Standards 

Karl M. Wilbur (1958), Duke Uni- 
versity 
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Publications 

Thomas Park (1957), University of 
Chicago, chairman 

Ralph R. Shaw (1958), Rutgers Uni- 
versity 

Chauncey D. Leake (1959), Ohio 
State University 

George R. Harrison (1960), Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

Paul M. Gross (1961), Duke University 

Dael Wolfle, ex officio 

Graham DuShane, staff representative 


Special Committees 


AAAS-Anne Frankel Rosenthal Memo- 
rial Award for Cancer Research, Judges 

Warren Weaver, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, chairman 

Harry S. N. Greene (American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research), Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine 

G. Burroughs Mider, National Cancer 
Institute 

Richard L. Rosenthal, Richard and 
Hinda Rosenthal Foundation 

C. Chester Stock, Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute for Cancer Research 

Harry M. Weaver, American Cancer 
Society 


AAAS-Ida B. Gould Memorial Award 
for Research on Cardiovascular Prob- 
lems, Judges 

Paul Dudley White, Boston, Mass., 
chairman 

C, Sidney Burwell (Helen Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation), Harvard Medical 
School 

Robert P. Glover (American College 
of Cardiology), Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia 

Dickinson W. Richards (Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund) Bellevue 
Hospital, New York 

Richard L. Rosenthal, Richard and 
Hinda Rosenthal Foundation 

Francis C. Wood (American Heart As- 
sociation), University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital 

J. Franklin Yeager (National Heart 
Institute), National Heart Institute 


AAAS Research Grants 

Barry Commoner, Washington Univer- 
sity, chairman 

E. Lowell Kelly, University of Michi- 
gan 

Hans Nussbaum, AAAS 

Laurence H. Snyder, University of 
Oklahoma 

H. Burr 
Chicago 

Dael Wolfle, staff representative 


Steinbach, University of 


AAAS Socio-Psychological Prize 
Donald P. Ray, George Washington 
University 
Stuart A. Rice, Falls Church, Va. 
Dael Wolfle, AAAS 





Interim Committee on the Social Aspects 
of Science for 1956 

Ward Pigman, University of Alabama 
Medical Center, chairman 

Barry Commoner, Washington Univer- 
sity 

Gabriel W. Lasker, Wayne State Uni- 
versity 

Chauncey D. Leake, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Benjamin H. Williams, Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces 


Management and Business Operations 

Mark H. Ingraham, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman 

George J. Beal, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion (retired) 

F, P. H. Siddons, American Security & 
Trust Company 

Paul A. Scherer, ex officio 

Dael Wolfle, ex officio 


Popular Science Books 
Harrison Brown, California Institute 
of Technology 
Barry Commoner, Washington Univer- 
sity 
E. U. Condon, Washington University 
Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University 
Dael Wolfle, ex officio 


Resolutions for 1956 

W. George Parks, University of Rhode 
Island, chairman 

Orr E. Reynolds, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. 

Kenneth C,. Spengler, American Me- 
teorological Society, Boston 


Retirement Plan (must be composed of 
three staff members) 

Dael Wolfle, chairman 

Hans Nussbaum 


Raymond L. Taylor 


Source Books in the History of Science 
Gregory D. Walcott, Long Island Uni- 
versity, chairman 
Harlow Shapley, Harvard University 
Edmund W. Sinnott, Yale University 


Committees To Be Appointed 


AAAS Newcomb 
Judges 

AAAS 
Judges 

Theobald Smith Award in the Medi- 
cal Sciences, Judges 


Cleveland Prize, 


Socio-Psychological __ Prize, 


Representatives on 


AAAS Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics 
(representative of the Board of Direc- 
tors) 

Alfred B. Garrett, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
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Advisory Council on Medical Education 
Lowell T. Coggeshall, University of 
Chicago 


American Council on Education 

Mark H. Ingraham, University of 
Wisconsin 

John R. Mayor, AAAS 


Committee on the Kimber Genetics 
Award of the National Academy of 
Sciences 

I. Michael Lerner, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Council of National Organizations of 
the Adult Education Association of the 
United States 

John A. Behnke, Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York 


Council of Old World Archeology 
Richard K. Beardsley, University of 
Michigan 


National Committee for UNESCO 
To be appointed 


Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health 

Ernst Mayr, Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Harvard University 


National Conference on FAO 
Noble Clark, University of Wisconsin 


Science Service Board of Trustees 

Paul B. Sears (1957), Yale University 

Karl Lark-Horovitz (1958), Purdue 
University 

William W. Rubey (1959), U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Scientific Manpower Commission 
Detlev W. Bronk, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research 
(Wallace R. Brode, alternate ) 
Dael Wolfle, AAAS 


U.S. Committee on ISO Technical 
Committee 37—Terminology 
Duane Roller, Ramo-Wooldridge Cor- 


poration 


New York Meeting 


in Retrospect 


No two scientific meetings are ever 
alike, not even two consecutive annual 
conventions of the same society or two 
meetings of the same organization in the 
same locale. This generalization is par- 
ticularly obvious with the large-scale, di- 
versified annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which, uniquely, bring to- 
gether scientists of all the principal dis- 
ciplines, research directors, academic ad- 
ministrators, teachers, students, writers, 
editors, more than one philosopher, and 
an increasing number of science-minded 
members of all the major professions. 
Inevitably, old friends are seen and new 
friends are made; ideas are engendered 
and expressed; discussions planned and 
unplanned occur; concepts are sharp- 
ened; and lasting impressions may be 
received. The great majority of those 
who attended return to their laborato- 
ries, classrooms, and offices stimulated 
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Raymond L. Taylor 


to further work and thought. Thus, the 
real measure of the success of any scien- 
tific meeting would be the sum total of 
the effects of this commingling of trained 
minds, the journal articles and sympo- 
sium volumes which ensue, the new direc- 
tions of research taken, and the increase 
in vigor with which long-standing prob- 
lems are reattacked. If so, the full impact 
of any AAAS meeting comes in subse- 
quent years—and scarcely can be com- 
pletely evaluated either immediately 
afterward or later. 

Some indication of the significance of 
a particular meeting, however, is avail- 
able in the number and identity of those 
who attend and in the quality of the pro- 
grams which attract them. Not infre- 
quently, actions are taken in the business 
sessions which are important milestones 
or turning points. In significance, thus 
suggested, the Association’s seventh New 
York meeting, 26-30° Dec. 1956, may 





AAAS Membership 
1) Changes during 1956 


New members 6,626 
Losses 

Deaths 241 

Resignations 1,453 

Automatic resigna- 

tions 2,403 

Total loss 4,097 

Net increase during 1956 2,929 


Nn 
~~ 


Totals as of 31 Dec. 1956 
Paid for 1956 33,127 
Paid through March 1957 1,358 











Paid through June 1957 12,926 
Paid through Sept. 1957 929 
Life members, etc. 863 
In good standing 49,203 
In arrears 2,491 

51,694 
New for 1957 1,024 
Total membership 52,718 


prove to have been one of its greatest. 
The two sessions of the AAAS Council 
are reported on other pages of this issue, 
and the caliber of the many programs is 
apparent in the General Program-Direc- 
tory and in the appended reports of the 
sections and participating societies. 

There were 5327 registrants. Charac- 
teristic of all AAAS meetings, the Visi- 
ble Directory of Registrants included rep- 
resentatives from all sections of the 
continent and an impressive group of 
top-level investigators, Nobel prize win- 
ners, and high-ranking research adminis- 
trators. 

Usually the annual meetings of the As- 
sociation, set for the six days between 
Christmas and New Year’s, do not have 
many sessions earlier than the morning 
of 27 Dec., and the programs extend into 
the morning of 31 Dec. This year, how- 
ever, because of the four-day holiday, on 
Sat., 29 Dec., through Tuesday, 1 Jan., 
the meeting was skewed. It opened almost 
full-scale on the morning of 26 Dec. and, 
by the afternoon of that day, nearly every 
section and participating society had be- 
gun its sessions. Conversely, 30 Dec., a 
Sunday, was lighter than the four preced- 
ing days, and there were no sessions at 
all on 31 Dec. Despite the compression 
of some 357 sessions in five days and four 
evenings, conflicts between sessions ap- 
pealing to the same audiences were at a 
minimum. 

In summary, this annual meeting of 
the Association for 1956 was particularly 
well attended, well balanced, and mem- 
orable, and there were numerous spon- 








taneous complimentary remarks on the 
excellent general “tone.” When the vari- 
ous aspects are considered, it is clear that 
the meeting was decidedly successful in 
most essential respects. 


Arrangements for the Meeting 


The decision to meet again in New 
York, after an interval of 7 years, was 
made by the AAAS board of directors at 
its June meeting in 1952, when it was 
logical that the Association again meet 
in the East and the success of the 1949 
New York meeting was a recent memory. 

Those who attend a large scientific 
meeting, unless they have shared in mak- 
ing some of the arrangements, may not 
appreciate the amount of planning and 
work that eventually result in several 
hundred sessions, most of them requiring 
one or more types of projection equip- 
ment. The cooperation and services of a 
great many individuals are essential. 
Usually, an experienced convention bu- 
reau will operate a housing bureau and 
provide registration personnel, but every- 
thing else must be arranged by the spon- 
soring organization, Local committees 
must be set up, preferably in the preced- 
ing year. 

This has been the pattern of AAAS 
meetings in the postwar years. Early each 
spring the secretary of each section and 
participating society is asked to estimate 
the probable number of sessions and his 
best guess of the probable attendance at 
each. It is easy to over- or underestimate 
when, at this stage, the programs are still 
far from complete, and calls for papers 
may not have gone out. Soon afterward, 
on the basis of session-room requirements 
and preferences, the headquarters hotels 
for related sections and societies are 
selected. 

In New York, the large Entomological 
Society of America utilized the rela- 
tively limited number of public rooms of 
the Hotel New Yorker and, in the inter- 
est of a compact and convenient meeting, 
as many sessions as possible were sched- 
uled in the remaining Penn Zone hotels 
—Statler, Governor Clinton, Sheraton- 
McAlpin, and Martinique. Related 
groups of societies and sections, especially 
when there were interdisciplinary pro- 
grams planned, were assigned to the 
hotel that could best meet their needs. 
The intensive use of the Statler, AAAS 
headquarters, for instance, necessitated 
the simultaneous use of the three divi- 
sions of the Penn Top—not an ideal ar- 
rangement but satisfactory when the 
folding partitions are fully closed and 
the microphone in the largest room kept 
at a moderate pitch (speakers do not al- 
ways adjust the height of the instrument 
or face it). 

Most of the local scientific organiza- 
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tions and a number of the educational 
institutions made their facilities available 
for sessions, The AAAS gratefully ac- 
knowledges these. The American Astro- 
nomical Society held its sessions at the 
Hayden Planetarium, Rooseveit Hall of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and the Henry Hudson Hotel. The 
American Museum of Natural History 
was also the site of an excellent informa- 
tive symposium on museum techniques 
and demonstrations of exhibit prepara- 
tions, sponsored by the museum and ar- 
ranged by Gordon Reekie of the staff; of 
the sessions of the Society of Vertebrate 
Zoology; and of the tenth annual Junior 
Scientists Assembly, sponsored jointly by 
the Academy Conference and the AAAS 
as a whole. (This program, designed to 
encourage selected high-school students 
who are considering careers in science, is 
reported elsewhere by Zachariah Su- 
barsky, program chairman.) Two socie- 
ties had special tours of the museum, 
and doubtless numerous _ individuals 
among the attendance visited it. 

The New York Academy of Science’s 
two-session symposium, “Modern ideas 
on spontaneous generation,” joint with 
AAAS Section F, was held at the Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza; a joint symposium with 
the Ecological Society of America, 
“Values in human ecology,” was held in 
the academy’s auditorium and was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon. The Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College was the locale of 
the program of Alpha Epsilon Delta; 
there were dinners at the faculty clubs of 
Columbia and New York Universities; 
Alpha Chi Sigma greeted visiting chem- 
ists at the Chemists’ Club; and the silver 
anniversary celebration of the Gordon 
Research Conferences was held at the 
Hotel Commodore. The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden arranged an open house 
26 Dec., and the New York Zoological 
Society-Bronx Zoo had daily guided 
tours 27-31 Dec. for zoologists and other 
interested scientists. The Museum of 
Modern Art lowered its entrance price to 
accommodate all AAAS registrants. 

The local Committee on Physical Ar- 
rangements always has one of the most 
taxing assignments. Commonly, more 
than 200 sessions will require projection, 
often with two or more types per session. 
Lanterns must be assembled, determined 
as suitable for the size of the room and 
the session in each case, tagged with 
respect to both source and session room, 
transported to the hotels, checked in and 
out of each storage room, repaired, sup- 
plied with spare lamps, and the like. Per- 
sonnel must be engaged both to deliver 
and to operate the equipment. 

In New York, with very few excep- 
tions, all projection equipment was lent 
by the Audio Visual Department of New 
York City’s five-borough Board of Edu- 
cation. The number of lanterns moved 


into each of the five hotels on 20 Dec., 
the last “working day” before the first day 
of the meeting, was based on the projec- 
tion requirement forms that had been 
returned to the Washington office of the 
Association by most, but not all, of the 
program chairmen, Some “extras” were 
provided in anticipation of last-minute 
requests for projection—but such re- 
quests, more numerous than usual, did 
tax the supply in several of the audio 
visual “centers” established in each 
hotel. In general, the lanterns were dis- 
tributed and collected by technicians em- 
ployed in the school system who volun- 
teered their services, but there were 
instances where impatient presiding offi- 
cers helped themselves, got lanterns in- 
tended for other rooms, and thus caused 
temporary shortages. An extreme instance 
was the report that one chairman took 
three lanterns which he planned to oper- 
ate seriatim, and thus save several seconds 
per slide. 

Despite the difficulties mentioned, the 
Committee on Physical Arrangements 
did a generally excellent job and all 
concerned are deeply indebted to the 
many who served without pay and, in 
particular, to the cochairmen, Samuel 
Schenberg, supervisor of science, Board 
of Education, who was present through- 
out the five days to direct operations, and 
Edward G. Bernard, director of visual 
instruction in the city’s school system. 
Thanks are also due to the many pro- 
gram chairmen who arranged for vol- 
unteer operators from their attendance 
and to the operators themselves. The 
services rendered were substantial. For 
those instances where the audiences were 
inconvenienced, sincere regrets and apol- 
ogies are expressed. 

Besides some temporary shortages of 
lanterns and screens, the causes of which 
were various, other unforeseen incidents 
occurred which also inconvenienced the 
session chairmen, speakers, and the audi- 
ences concerned, For the first time in 15 
years, on one morning of the meeting 
period, the New York Statler suffered 
from “cold mikes.” The explanation: All 
PA systems in that hotel are operated 
from a central control room and usually 
only the two assigned engineers are fa- 
miliar with the maze of switches and 
pilot lights. On the morning in question, 
Engineer A telephoned in that he could 
not report for duty because his child was 
sick; Engineer B, commuting into work 
would have been there on time if the 
train he was on had not hit an automo- 
bile and been delayed some 45 minutes. 
Eventually, the top management of the 
hotel got every microphone in operation 
by the simple expedient of throwing 
every switch in sight. 

On the last afternoon of the meeting, 
at one hotel, an important program did 
not conclude at 5 p.m. as the hotel man- 
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Officers of the AAAS admire the large relief globe of the world loaned by Look Magazine and the geology department of Columbia 
University. Left to right: Paul B. Sears, Dael Wolfle, Wallace R. Brode, Laurence H. Snyder, and George Beadle. 


agement had anticipated. The hotel 
owner’s daughter’s wedding reception 
was scheduled for 8 p.m. in that room. In 
their zeal, the workmen setting up for the 
reception disconnected the lantern at 5 
p.M. and at 5:30 p.m. insisted that the 
meeting end then, although another 15 
minutes would have accommodated the 
final speaker. For this unhappy incident, 


~ which never should have happened, only 


regret can be expressed at this time, to 
all those affected. 

In the absence of other reports, it is 
believed that most of the 357 sessions did 
find that the arrangements made for 
them were satisfactory. 


Highlights of the Meeting 


The seventh New York meeting en- 
joyed an unusual number of events which 
will stand out in the memories of those 
who attended them. Included were the 
two-session AAAS general symposium, 
“Moving frontiers of science,” four com- 
memorative programs, and the special 
evening sessions. 

The commemorative programs were 
(i) a symposium, “Commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the discovery of 
Neanderthal man,” a joint program of 
AAAS Section H (Anthropology) and 
the American Institute of Human Pale- 
ontology, arranged by Loren C. Eiseley 
and William L. Straus, Jr.; (ii) a sym- 
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posium, “The general significance of the 
work of Freud,” commemorating the cen- 
tennial of his birth, a joint program of 
AAAS Section L (History and Philoso- 
phy of Science) and the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eastern Division, 
cosponsored by the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence Association, arranged by John Wild 
and Jane M. Oppenheimer; (iii) a Bot- 
anists’ Dinner and vice-presidential ad- 
dress, sponsored by AAAS Section G 
(Botanical Sciences), in celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Botanical Society of America; and 
(iv) the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
Gordon Research Conferences, a partici- 
pating organization of the AAAS, at 
which Glenn T. Seaborg spoke on “The 
future through science.” 

The special evening sessions included, 
on 27 Dec., a joint annual address of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi and the Scien- 
tific Research Society of America, “‘Sci- 
ence, technology, and society,” deliv- 
ered by Lawrence R. Hafstad, who 
received the William Procter prize of 
RESA; and the 17th annual address of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
with the AAAS, “Toward more vivid 
utopias,” given by Margaret Mead. 

The concluding special session, 29 
Dec., was a first showing of the National 
Geographic Society’s film, Southeast 
Asia’s Golden Pageantry and lecture by 
W. Robert Moore, chief of the foreign 
editorial staff of the society. This annual 


lecture with the AAAS, appreciated by 
all, was cooperatively scheduled for 7 
P.M. so that the AAAS Smoker could 
follow in the same and adjacent rooms. 


AAAS Presidential Address 
and Reception 


On the customary evening, 28 Dec., 
the traditional address by the retiring, 
108th president of the Association, 
George W. Beadle, was given before an 
audience which overflowed the capacious 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler. AAAS 
president, Paul B. Sears, presided and in- 
troduced each speaker with appropriate 
remarks. Eugene Holman, president of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and general chairman of the seventh New 
York meeting, on behalf of the local 
committees, graciously welcomed the 
Association and the audience to New 
York and, as a petroleum geologist now 
an administrator, he was particularly 
competent to point out briefly the inter- 
dependence of science and industry. 

Richard L. Rosenthal, in announcing 
the winners of the second AAAS-Anne 
Frankel Rosenthal Memorial Award for 
Cancer Research and the first AAAS-Ida 
B. Gould Award for Research on Cardio- 
vascular Problems, explained the pur- 
poses of these awards which are financed 
by the Richard and Hinda Rosenthal 
Foundation. President Sears, after a brief 
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Table 1. Analysis of sessions at seventh 
New York meeting. 





Sessions for symposia, invited 


papers, and panels 133 
Sessions for contributed papers 63 
Sessions with addresses or lectures 38 
Business sessions 54 
Meal or social functions 46 
Tours and field trips 9 
Sessions for motion pictures 14 
Total number of sessions B57 





¥ 


tribute to a distinguished scientific career 
in biology and genetics, then introduced 
the principal speaker of the evening. 

George W. Beadle’s thought-provoking 
address, “The uniqueness of man” 
[Science 125, 9 (4 Jan. 1957)] sketched 
the origin of the cosmos, outlined some 
of the probabilities of chemical and or- 
ganic evolution which had culminated in 
the one species, man, uniquely able, to 
a considerable extent, to control or 
modify his environment—and now with 
the capacity to destroy all life. Discuss- 
ing the increasing dangers of rising popu- 
lations, consumption of raw materials 
and food, the need for new sources of 
energy, and the necessity to abolish war, 
he concluded by pointing out that not 
only knowledge but wisdom, courage, 
and faith are essential if man is to real- 
ize the still greater achievements that are 
possible. 

The AAAS reception which followed 
was well attended and, for those in the 
receiving line, it was a pleasure to greet 
so many members and friends of the As- 
sociation. 


AAAS General Symposium 


Fundamental units and concepts of 
science was the topic of a general sym- 
posium held on the afternoons of 27 and 
28 Dec. The symposium, which was ar- 
ranged by the Committee on AAAS 
Meetings, consisted of a lively inter- 
change of sometimes sharply contrasting 
views on the nature and role of theories 
in different areas of science. 

On the first afternoon, papers were 
presented by Robert MacLeod (social 
sciences), Ralph W. Gerard (biological 
sciences), and Jerrold R. Zacharias 
(physical sciences). The papers were dis- 
cussed, in order, by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Paul Weiss, and Jerome B. Weisner. The 
second afternoon opened with a paper 
by Michael Polanyi and concluded with 
a panel discussion among all of the par- 
ticipants. Howard Mumford Jones served 
as moderator for both sessions. 


Other Symposia 


The trend toward a large number of 
symposia at AAAS meetings continued, 
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not only among the sections of the Asso- 
ciation, but also among the participating 
societies. As Table 1 shows, there were 
133 symposia, panels, groups of invited 
papers, or other sessions centered about 
a particular theme. At the seventh New 
York meeting there were about twice as 
many sessions devoted to programs of 
this type than to sessions for contributed 
papers, although 12 societies, one of them 
quite large, were holding their national 
meetings with the Association. As is 
shown in Table 2, the participating socie- 
ties, especially the 41 which arranged 
special meetings, in the aggregate had 
almost as many sessions of this type as 
the AAAS and its 18 sections. The 640 
symposium participants outnumbered the 
542 other speakers. 

Among the 133 symposia, the following 
were noteworthy for their interdisciplin- 
ary scope: “Chemical and biological as- 
pects of cellular competition,” sponsored 
by AAAS Section C (Chemistry), co- 
sponsored by the American Society of 
Naturalists and the Society of General 
Physiologists, arranged by Werner Braun; 
“Recent advances in geochronometry,” 
sponsored by AAAS Section E (Geology 
and Geography), cosponsored by the 
Geological Society of America, the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union, and, in part, 
Sections F, G, and H, arranged by J. 
Laurence Kulp; “Modern ideas on spon- 
taneous generation,” a joint program of 
the New York Academy of Sciences and 
AAAS Section F (Zoological Sciences), 
cosponsored by AAAS Section G (Bo- 
tanical Sciences), arranged by a com- 
mittee, Ross F. Nigrelli, chairman; “Bio- 
chemistry of the cell nucleus,” sponsored 


by AAAS Section F, cosponsored by Sec- © 


tion G and the Genetics Society of Amer- 
ica, arranged by Arthur W. Pollister; 
“Problems of aging,” a joint program of 
AAAS Sections F, G, and I (Psychology) 
and the American Society of Zoologists, 
sponsored by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission through the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, arranged by H. J. 
Curtis, Paul J. Kramer, and Conrad G., 
Mueller; “Some unsolved problems in 





biology,” sponsored by Section G and co- 
sponsored by Section F and the Botanical 
Society of America; “Biotic communities 
in the past and today,” a program of the 
Society for the Study of Evolution, co- 
sponsored by the Society of Vertebrate 
Paleontologists and the American Society 
of Naturalists, arranged by Harlan 
Lewis; “The impact of natural science 
on social science,” a joint session of Sec- 
tion K (Social and Economic Sciences), 
the National Academy of Economics 
and Political Science, and the American 
Political Science Association, arranged 
by Donald P. Ray; “Science and ethics,” 
sponsored by AAAS Section L (History 
and Philosophy of Science) and the 
Philosophy of Science Association, ar- 
ranged by Joseph Mayer; “Evolution of 
nervous control from primitive organ- 
isms to man,” the four-session symposium 
of AAAS Section N (Medical Sciences), 
arranged by Bernard B. Brodie; “Aids 
for environmental control,” sponsored by 
AAAS Section M (Engineering), cospon- 
sored by AAAS Sections C, H, I, K, L, 
and N, and the Conference on Scientific 
Manpower, arranged by Eugene F. Mur- 
phy and Irving P. Orens; “Antienzymes,” 
a joint program of AAAS Sections Nd 
(Dentistry), C, N, and Np (Pharmacy), 
arranged by George C. Paffenbarger, Ed. 
F. Degering, Allan D. Bass, and John E. 
Christian; and “Grasslands in our na- 
tional life,” sponsored by AAAS Section 
O (Agriculture), cosponsored by AAAS 
Sections G and K and 17 societies, en- 
dorsed by 11 other organizations, ar- 
ranged by Howard B. Sprague. The As- 
sociation expresses its deep appreciation 
to the 640 persons who prepared papers 
for these and the other, more specialized 
symposia. 


Conferences 


All of the three recurrent conferences 
at AAAS meetings had programs. The 
Academy Conference, composed of the 
official delegates of the 41 academies of 
science affiliated with the Association and 


Table 2. Comparison of AAAS-sectional and societal programs. 











Total 
AAAS, its we number Total 
3 Partici- 
ieee sections, sales of number 
and — sessions of 
conferences caatiad with papers 
papers 
Sessions for symposia, 
invited papers, and 
panels 69 (326 papers) 64 (314 papers) 133 640 
Sessions for contributed 
papers 21 (138 papers) 42 (346 papers) 63 484 
Sessions for addresses 
and lectures 16 (27 speakers) 22 (31 speakers) 38 58 
Total 234 1082 
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others interested in academy affairs, had 
a day and a half of sessions culminating 
in a dinner at which Father Patrick H. 
Yancey gave the Academy Conference 
presidential address. 

The program of the Conference on 
Scientific Manpower, which was ar- 
ranged by a committee headed by Tho- 
mas J. Mills and cosponsored by the 
Engineering Manpower Commission, the 
Scientific Manpower Commission, the 
National Research Council, the National 
Science Foundation, and AAAS Section 
M (Engineering), was concerned with 
the program of the National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers and its implications for the 
physical sciences, for engineering, and for 
the life sciences. 

The Conference on Scientific Editorial 
Problems, the program chairman of 
which was J. G. Adashko, had six well- 
attended sessions. One of these was co- 
sponsored by the Technical Publishing 
Society and another by the Association 
of Technical Writers and Editors; mem- 
bers of these organizations contributed to 
the attendance and participated in the 
discussions. 


‘AAAS Business Sessions 


As is required by the constitution,.the 
Association’s board of directors held its 
fourth regular meeting of the year at the 
annual meeting; as usual, its sessions pre- 
ceded the two sessions of the Council, 27 
and 30 Dec., which are reported else- 
where. It is gratifying that these sessions, 
especially the one on 27 Dec., with 157 
members present, were well above the at- 
tendance of previous years. The AAAS 
section officers’ luncheon and _ business 
meeting held on 29 Dec. was well at- 
tended. There was helpful discussion on 
the tentative plans for the Indianapolis 
meeting. 


Attendance 


In sheer size, with 5327 registrants, 
the seventh New York meeting was the 
second largest in the 108-year history of 
the Association, exceeded only by the 
previous New York meeting of 1949— 
when a record-breaking number of large 
societies held their national meetings 
with the AAAS. (In number of regis- 
trations, the seven largest AAAS meet- 
ings have been: New York, 1949— 
7014; New York, 1956—5327; Chicago, 
1947—4940; Washington, 1924—4206; 
New York, 1928—3925; Berkeley, 1954 
—3856; and Philadelphia, 1951—3702. 
To date, only 11 of the 123 AAAS meet- 
ings have exceeded 3000 registrants.) It 
is always true that the total attendance 
of professional scientists, faculty mem- 
bers, other teachers, and graduate stu- 
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Table 3. Distribution of registrants by states and countries. 





Alabama 8 
Arizona 5 
Arkansas 4 
California 97 
Colorado 18 
Connecticut 215 
Delaware 52 
District of Columbia 199 
Florida 42 
Georgia 28 
Idaho 2 
Illinois ‘137 
Indiana 60 
Iowa 30 
Kansas 20 
Kentucky 19 
Louisiana 37 
Maine 14 
Maryland 243 
Massachusetts 260 
Michigan 109 
Minnesota 28 
Mississippi 4 
Missouri 30 
Montana 8 
Nebraska 13 
New Hampshire 24 
New Jersey 638 
New Mexico 6 
New York 

Upstate 321 

Suburban 341 

New York City 1365 
North Carolina 40 
North Dakota 6 
Ohio 140 
Oklahoma 5 
Oregon 6 
Pennsylvania 330 
Rhode Island 27 
South Carolina 17 
South Dakota 2 
Tennessee 43 


Texas 37 
Utah 9 
Vermont 12 
Virginia 98 
Washington 10 
West Virginia 8 
Wisconsin 50 
Wyoming 3 


Total, continental U.S. 5220 


Alaska 
Australia 
Austria 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Denmark 
England 
France 
Germany 
Hawaii 
Honduras 
India 

Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Nepal 

New Zealand 
Panama 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Taiwan 


uo 
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Total, territorial and foreign 107 


Total registrations 5327 





dents at any national meeting of the 
Association is always greater than the 
number of registrations, since all pro- 
grams are open to everyone. Some regis- 
ter only with their societies, apparently 
regarding a “double registration” as su- 
perfluous or onerous. Finally, there are 
commonly several thousands of the sci- 
ence-minded general public who attend 
the evening lectures or some one event 
who do not register at all. At New York 
it is probable that an additional 10,000 
attended one or more of the 357 sessions 
or visited the Annual Exposition of Sci- 
ence and Industry, the 70 exhibitors of 
which filled 92 booths. 

Hotel room reservations and especially 
advance registrations had suggested a 
larger-than-usual meeting, but it was not 
until after the heavy registrations of the 
first two days that it became probable 
that this 123rd AAAS meeting would sur- 
pass the 1947 meeting in Chicago when, 
as in 1949, so many large societies met 
with the AAAS. 

As Table 3 shows, slightly less than 
one-third of the total registration came 


from New York City and suburbs—the 
nation’s most populous educational and 
scientific center; approximately one- 
eighth came from nearby New Jersey and 
Connecticut; and the remainder, about 
56 percent, came from a substantial dis- 
tance—upstate New York, the other 47 
states (with the sole exception of 
Nevada), the District of Columbia, and 
Canada. There were 48 scientists who 
represented 27 other countries and terri- 
tories; most of these were visiting schol- 
ars at American institutions, but Michael 
Polanyi, for example, came from Eng- 
land especially to attend the meeting. 
The large attendance from so many 
geographical sources demonstrated that, 
when programs of the symposium type 
are well chosen with respect to subject 
and are of high quality, a gratifying 
number of scientists and members of so- 
cieties not meeting with the AAAS will 
travel substantial distances to attend 
them. On the other hand, although the 
Association, its 18 sections, and its con- 
ferences can ensure a good-sized conven- 
tion, at least in a large metropolitan cen- 





ter, it is clear that the participating 
societies contribute a substantial and de- 
sirable “core attendance” and a welcome 
additional diversity of interests. At the 
seventh New York meeting, 12 societies 
participated with annual national meet- 
ings—the American Astronomical So- 
ciety, American Documentation Institute, 
American Nature Study Society, Ento- 
mological Society of America, History of 
Science Society, National Association of 
Biology Teachers, Scientific Research 
Society of America, Sigma Delta Epsilon, 
Society of the Sigma Xi, Society for the 
Study of Evolution, Society of System- 
atic Zoology, and the Society of Verte- 
brate Paleontology. Forty-one other so- 
cieties arranged special or regional 
meetings—notably the Ecological Society 
of America and the American Psychiatric 
Association, with seven sessions and a 
four-session symposium, respectively. Fi- 
nally, an additional 33 societies were the 
formal cosponsors of the programs of 
appropriate sections or other societies. 

Table 4 shows the 5327 registrants 
analyzed by subject fields, except in 137 
instances where this line on the registra- 
tion slip was left blank and no other 
clues were available. In this analysis, 
every effort was made to record each in- 
dividual’s primary interest; if secondary 
interests had been recorded, some of the 
geologists were also geographers, paleon- 
tologists were interested in evolution, 
high-school science teachers could have 
been classified as biologists or chemists, 
and so on. If the data on the different 
disciplines were grouped under still 
broader headings, the composition of the 
registered attendance was: 


Physical sciences 


and applications 1064 20% 
Biological sciences 

and agriculture 1702 32% 
Medical sciences 1036 20% 
Psychology, anthropology, 

and social sciences 507 9% 
Science teaching and 

education 531 10% 


General interest and other 487 9% 


5327 


Exhibitors of the books, instruments, 
and laboratory supplies which scientists 
and teachers use have an understandable 
interest in the composition of the attend- 
ance at AAAS meetings. From the fore- 
going data—and also bearing in mind 
that so many of the registrants were de- 
partment heads, directors of research, and 
others in a position to decide on text- 
books and other materials—it is apparent 
that a AAAS meeting, diversified as it is, 
is well worth the participation of those 
who produce the things scientists need 
and, collectively, the meeting provides 
an exceptional opportunity for large in- 
dustries to show some of their techno- 
logic accomplishments, 
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Annual Exposition of Science 
and Industry 


The 1956 Annual Exposition of Sci- 
ence and Industry filled the Georgian 
Room, Foyer, and Ivy Suite on the mez- 
zanine of the Hotel Statler and over- 
flowed around three sides of the mezza- 
nine well or upper lobby; in the center of 
the rotunda, on loan from Look magazine 
and under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, Columbia University, 
was a 6-foot 6-inch globe of the world 
with carefully executed relief features of 
all continents. Necessarily, aisles were 
narrower than ideal, but the close prox- 
imity of the exhibit area to the AAAS 
main registration, Visible Directory of 
Registrants, Press Room, and the hotel’s 
principal session rooms made the exposi- 
tion of maximum convenience for visi- 
tors. Altogether, there were 92 booths. 

The names of most of the 70 exhibitors 
and descriptions of their exhibits ap- 
peared both in the General Program- 


Table 4. Registrants by subject fields. 





Mathematics and statistics 86 
Computers 36 
Physical sciences 
Physics 187 
Meteorology 6 
Astronomy 202 
Chemistry 276 
Geology and paleontology 117 
Geography 23 


Engineering and industrial science 154 
Biological sciences 


Mycology 18 
All other botany 157 
Ecology 86 
Evolution 16 
Genetics and cytology 95 
Microbiology 54 
Parasitology 13 
Entomology 599 
All other zoology 285 
Biology (in general, and other) 301 
Agricultural sciences 78 
Medical sciences 
Bacteriology and virology 42 
Biochemistry (including nutrition) 209 
Physiology 130 
Psychiatry 62 
Public health 9 
Dental research » 72 
Pharmacology and pharmacy 224 
Medicine (in general, and other ) 288 
Psychology 193 
Economic and social sciences 
Economics 16 
Sociology and criminology 47 
Anthropology 147 
History and philosophy of science 81 
Science teaching and education 531 


Scientific editorial problems, 
technical writing, and 


documentation 172 
Interest in three or more sciences 178 
No field indicated 137 
Total 5327 





Directory and in the preconvention issue 
of Science. Those that did not are listed 
here: AAAS Advertising Department; 
Columbia University, Department of 
Geology; Foundation for Integrated Edu- 
cation; Geophysical Maps, Inc.; IMPCO, 
Inc.; Otto Klein, Publishers; P. M. Len- 
nard Company; E, Leitz, Inc.; New York 
State Society for Medical Research; and 
Street and Smith Publications, Inc. 

The exhibitors of the seventh New 
York meeting have already expressed 
their satisfaction at the contacts made; 
indeed, exhibitors not participating at 
New York have already indicated their 
interest in the 1957 Indianapolis meeting 
of the Association. 


AAAS Science Theatre 


The Science Theatre, which shows a 
selection of the latest foreign and domes- 
tic scientific films, was inaugurated at 
the Chicago meeting of 1947. It is now 
an established feature of the annual meet- 
ings of the Association. At New York the 
theatre was located in the East Room of 
the Hotel Statler in proximity to both the 
ballroom and the Annual Exposition of 
Science and Industry. For the nine pro- 
grams given during the week, the 200 
chairs were well filled by ever-changing 
audiences. Many came to see a particular 
film and stayed for several more. The 31 
different films listed in the General Pro- 
gram-Directory were shown twice, and a 
few three times. Nuclear Reactors for 
Research, produced by North American 
Aviation, was substituted at the last min- 
ute for The Sodium Reactor Experiment 
Fabrication, produced by the same com- 
pany, because of an unanticipated later 
release date. We were particularly sorry 
that a not very well conceived film on 
petroleum was inadvertently substituted 
by the Los Angeles office of the Modern 
Talking Machine Service for A Report 
on Smog, Stanford Research Institute’s 
latest summary of the subject, and we 
apologize to those who came from a dis- 
tance especially to see it. The time al- 
lotted to the second showing of this film 
was filled by a film entitled Blood Vessels 
and Living Pathology, produced by the 
Medical Film Guild from material sup- 
plied by two professors, Lutz and Fulton, 
department of biology, Boston Univer- 
sity. The Association again expresses its 
appreciation to those who so kindly lent 
such excellent subjects. 


Work of the Local Committees 


A scientific meeting as large and as 
complex as the annual meeting of the 
AAAS does not just happen. It cannot 
take place, nor can it succeed, without 
the cooperation and assistance of a great 
many agencies and persons. Of critical 
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importance among these are the local 
committees and the general chairman 
who appointed them. The Association 
and all who attended the seventh New 
York meeting are much indebted to 
Eugene Holman, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
who made distinguished appointments to 
the local committees, kept in close touch 
with all phases of the meeting, and gra- 
ciously welcomed members and friends 
of the Association the evening of 28 Dec. 
On behalf of the Association, a grateful 
acknowledgment of the extent of our in- 
debtedness to Holman is made here. 
Deep appreciation of the work of the 
Committee on Physical Arrangements, 
headed by Samuel Schenberg and Ed- 
ward G, Bernard, was made earlier, 
under the section on arrangements. There 
were three other committees and each of 
them filled an indispensable key role. 
The Association expresses its gratitude to 
the members of all four committees and, 
in particular, to those whose names fol- 
low. The Exhibits Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Albert Bradley, chair- 
man of the board, General Motors Cor- 
poration, assisted materially in enlisting 
the presence and support of industrial 
exhibitors that otherwise would not have 
been present. The Committee on Public 
Information, headed by Marion Harper, 
Jr., president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and its associate, Communications Coun- 
selors, Inc., vice president Murray Mar- 
tin in charge, provided expert advice and 
assistance in publicizing the meeting lo- 
cally. Premeeting announcements in the 
press are not readily secured (probably 
on the principle that a meeting is not 
news until it happens!) but the local sci- 
entific societies, and the local press, radio, 


* and television in New York did provide 


an exceptional amount of advance infor- 
mation on the meeting. Additional de- 
tails on this, and the national coverage 
during the meeting, will be found in Sid- 
ney Negus’ report. 

The Finance Committee, through its 
able chairman, W. J. Murray, Jr., chair- 
man of the executive committee, McKes- 
son & Robbins, solicited funds to reduce 
the deficit of the meeting. It is antici- 
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pated that when all replies are in, the 
deficit will have been resolved. Firms 
and individuals who have made contri- 
butions include: 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 

American Tobacco Company 

Armco Foundation 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

James F. Brownlee, partner, J. H. 
Whitney & Company 

Frederic W. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 

Econometric Specialists, Inc. 

Fred Emmerich, president, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration 

General Motors Corporation 

Harold H. Helm, chairman, Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration 

International Nickel Company, Inc. 

International Paper Company 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation 

Eli Lilly and Company 

McKesson & Robbins 

Merck, Sharp & Dohme 

National Dairy Products Corporation 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

S. B. Penick & Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

George Van Gorder, chairman of the 
board, McKesson & Robbins 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany 

Sidney J. Weinberg Foundation 

Western Electric Company 
To these should be added a contribution 
made for the fourth time by the United- 
Carr Fastener Corporation of Cambridge, 
Mass., to the AAAS for any worthy pur- 
pose and applied to the seventh New 
York meeting. 


Other Acknowledgments 


At the AAAS Smoker, as in past years, 
the Coca-Cola Company through the 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company of New 
York, the National Biscuit Company, and 
Philip Morris, Inc., generously donated 
their products. The Association grate- 
fully acknowledges these generous and 
recurrent donations. 

In concluding this report of the sev- 
enth New York meeting, I wish to ex- 
press my personal appreciation to Royal 
W. Ryan, Walter R. Potts, and others of 
the staff of the New York Convention 
Bureau, who supplied expert professional 
assistance and friendly help throughout; 
to the managements, sales managers, and 
other key personnel of the Statler, Shera- 
ton-McAlpin, and other hotels for their 
many courtesies and assistance; and to 
the secretaries and program chairmen of 
each section and participating organiza- 
tion for their able cooperation, especially 
with reference to copy and galley proof 
for the 400-page General Program-Direc- 
tory. 


Awards and Prize Winners 


The following annual awards were 
made during the meeting: 29th AAAS 
Newcomb Cleveland prize to Neal E. 
Miller, James Rowland Angell professor 
of psychology, Yale University, and 
James Old, associate research psycholo- 
gist, department of anatomy, University 
of California at Los Angeles [Science 125, 
60 (1957) ]; 12th Theobald Smith Award 
in the Medical Sciences, to Oscar Tous- 
ter, associate professor of biochemisiry, 
Vanderbilt University [Science 124, 1287 
(1956)]; 2nd AAAS-Anne Frankel Me- 
morial Award for Cancer Research, to 
Jacob Furth, associate director of re- 
search, Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Harvard Medical School 
[Science 125, 60 (1957)]; lst AAAS-Ida 
B. Gould Memorial Award for Research 
on Cardiovascular Problems, to C. W. 
Lillehei and Richard Allison De Wall, 
University of Minnesota School of Medi- 
cine [Science 125, 60 (1957)]; and the 
2nd AAAS-Socio-Psychological Prize, to 
Herbert C. Kelman, research psycholo- 
gist, National Institute of Mental Health 
[Science 125, 60 (1957)]. 
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Public Information Service 


For the AAAS New York meeting, an 
unusually strong local committee on 
public information was appointed last 
summer to help set the stage for this 
complex operation. It was composed of 
ten members and headed by Marion 
Harper, Jr., president of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. Richard J. Farricker, vice presi- 
dent of this well-known firm, and Mur- 
ray Martin, vice president of Communi- 
cations Counselors, Inc., “carried the 
ball” initially and met with us in Octo- 
ber on two occasions at the AAAS Wash- 
ington office. Soon after these confer- 
ences, we met again in Washington with 
Michael Sklar, who was assigned by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to pro- 
duce the hour-long AAAS-CBS coast-to- 
coast television show, The New Frontier, 
on Sunday afternoon, 30 Dec. 

Early in December, Martin arranged 
a meeting of the local committee at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York, which 
Raymond L. Taylor and I attended. Plans 
recommended by the committee for 
premeeting public information were 
adopted. A week following, as part of 
this plan, a press conference was ar- 
ranged by William Falvey of Communi- 
cations Counselors, Inc., at the Hotel 
Statler for the purposes of announcing 
the highlights of the coming convention 
and of interviewing Oscar Touster, asso- 
ciate professor of biochemistry, Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine, as 
winner of the Theobald Smith Award 
in the Medical Sciences for 1956. This 
was one of the most successful premeet- 
ing press conferences ever held by the 
Association. It was set up in less than 
48 hours with the assistance of Allan D. 
Bass of Vanderbilt and secretary of 
AAAS Section N (Medicine). 

Meanwhile, Virginia Casey of Com- 
munications Counselors, Inc., had come 
into the picture and did a remarkable 
job, before and during the meeting, ar- 
ranging radio and television programs in 





Dr. Negus, who is director of the AAAS Public 
Information Service, is chairman of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond. 
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Sidney S. Negus 


cooperation with Alec Jordan, my asso- 
ciate in charge of air programs. The 
latter worked closely with the AAAS- 
CBS show, which was so ably produced 
by Michael Sklar. Many of the talks dur- 
ing the meeting were taped by the major 
networks, the City of New York Mu- 
nicipal Broadcasting System, the Voice 
of America, and others and will be on 
the air for weeks to come. Before and 
during the meeting, 31 AAAS radio and 
television programs were broadcast from 
the New York area. 

Secretaries and program chairmen of 
the 18 AAAS sections meeting in New 
York and those of the 87 participating 
societies and officers of the Association 
cooperated splendidly with this depart- 
ment and, for the most part, so did the 
1350 authors of papers on the program. 
The only complaint from science writers 
in the press room at New York was that 
there were not enough complete papers 
available to supplement corresponding 
abstracts which appeared to be news- 
worthy. Special commendation must be 
recorded in this report for H. B. Sprague, 
professor of agronomy, Pennsylvania 
State University, and secretary of AAAS 
Section O (Agriculture). The program 
arranged by this section on grasslands 
and its cooperation with the department 
were outstanding both in content and 
early preparation. 

Two hundred twelve accredited’ re- 
porters representing the press, radio, and 
television registered in the press room at 
the Hotel Statler. Victor E. Cohn, sci- 
ence editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
was given the press-room prize for being 
the science writer farthest from home. 
Sixty-three other individuals in the 
United States and abroad reported the 
meeting from nontechnical abstracts and 
complete papers mailed to them before 
and during the convention. All American 
and several foreign wire services, includ- 
ing the Tass News Agency, plus all lead- 
ing news magazines were represented. 

Many remarked that the coverage by 
New York newspapers was good. Mayor 
Wagner’s “Science Week in New York 
City” proclamation was especially appre- 


ciated. News stories and wire pictures 
concerning the meeting must have been 
published widely outside New York, be- 
cause clippings from many publications 
in this country and abroad are now being 
received. Feature stories, not requiring 
close deadlines, are beginning to appear 
in various publications and will probably 
continue to be published for some time 
to come. 

For assistance in the press room at 
New York, we are grateful to McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., for contributing the serv- 
ices of five efficient secretaries for the 5 
days of the meeting, Patricia Alexandre, 
Vicky Barnes, Shirley Gilson, Jane Les- 
ter, and Patricia Turano; to Communica- 
tions Counselors, Inc., for making avail- 
able to us the expert “know-how” of 
William Falvey and Virginia Casey; to 
Arthur D., Little, Inc., for contributing 
the services of Irving Telling as a press 
room associate; to the General Electric 
Company Research Laboratory for hold- 
ing open house each evening for all sci- 
ence reporters in attendance; to the 
American Tobacco Company Research 
Laboratory, and Chas. Pfizer and Com- 
pany, Inc., for providing luncheons in the 
press room during the meeting; to the 
Florida Citrus Commission, Eastern Air- 
lines, and Noyes and Sproul, Inc., for 
the hospitable serving of fresh orange 
juice continuously each day in the press 
room; to Richard Magat of New York 
University, Office of Information Serv- 
ices, for arranging the party for science 
writers at the Faculty Club; to Dudley, 
Anderson and Yutzy of New York for 
entertaining the press each evening in its 
suite at the Statler; to Raymond S. Ash- 
baugh, convention manager of the Hotel 
Statler, for providing quickly and effi- 
ciently ideal press-room facilities; to 
Michael Sklar for his outstanding pro- 
duction of the AAAS-CBS. television 
show; and to the “old-timers” of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers for 
invaluable technical advice. 

Associates in the press room at New 
York were Thelma C. Heatwole of 
Staunton, Va., Wayne Taylor of Austin, 
Tex., Myron Weiss of New York City, 
Foley F. Smith of Richmond, Va., and 
Alec Jordan of New York. These indi- 
viduals and the six others already men- 
tioned were of invaluable aid in getting 
material quickly to reporters to whom, 
more than to any others, goes the credit 
for helping to make possible one of the 
four principal objectives of the AAAS: 
to increase public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance and promise 
of the methods of science in human prog- 
ress. The Association is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the outstanding world-wide cover- 
age of its annual meetings by members 
of the NASW and other representatives 
of the Fourth Estate. 
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Reports of Sections and 


Societies, New York Meeting 


Mathematics (Section A) 


Section A met 26. Dec. Tibor Rado 
(Ohio State University), retiring vice 
president of the section, gave an address 
entitled “A case history in pure mathe- 
matics,” which was a semipopular ex- 
position of the mathematical theory of 
rigid surfaces, together with a review of 
some of their present uses in engineering 
and a few suggestions for their future 
use. About 35 persons were present. 

The section was cosponsor with Sec- 
tion Al of the meeting on “The appli- 
cation of digital computers” held on 
27 Dec. , 3 

C. C. MacDurrer, Acting Secretary 


Association for Computing 
Machinery (A1) 
The Association for Computing Ma- 


chinery met for the first time with the 
AAAS on 27 Dec. Under the cosponsor- 


“ship of AAAS Section A, one session of 


five invited papers on the application of 
digital computers was presented. 

James E. Rosertson, 

Program Chairman 


Physics (Section B) 


The orientation of atomic nuclei -by 
optical methods was the subject vigor- 
ously discussed by a small group of spe- 
cialists at one of the symposia. Optical 
pumping, optical orientation in a buffer 
gas, and relaxation times for the asso- 
ciated events were some of the topics 
covered. The session was chaired by 
Francis Bitter and organized by William 
B. Hawkins. 

Interesting experiments on optical 
spectra originating in solids were pre- 
sented by physicists working in quite 
divergent fields. There were reports on 
line spectra in rare-earth solids, lattice 
vibration spectra in crystals, infrared 
spectra in solid solutions, and spectra in 
solids condensed from discharges. This 
symposium, which brought together spec- 
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troscopists and solid-state physicists, was 
organized by William F. Meggers. 

Diffusion as a process that tells us 
about the structure and physical reactions 
in solids was the subject of a symposium 
organized by H. B. Huntington. The dis- 
cussion brought out the many ways in 
which the diffusion process enters into 
solid-state measurements and into our 
understanding of metallurgical processes. 
The first session covered the general 
problems of the relationship of diffusion 
to mobility, pressure, and grain boun- 
daries. In the second session, the tech- 
niques of measurement and the nature of 
diffusion in crystals and semiconductors 
were discussed. 

Symposia on crystal growth, organized 
by N. Cabrera, brought together a num- 
ber of scientists working on various as- 
pects of this important problem. The first 
session, chaired by David Turnbull, cov- 
ered crystal growth from the melt. The 
second session, chaired by C. Herring, 
dealt with the growth of crystals in the 
interesting form of filaments or whiskers. 

Alan T. Waterman gave the vice-presi- 
dential address and spoke on “Science in 
society today.” In a vivid manner he 
showed how our growing society is faced 
with a scarcity of scientists. With statis- 
tics.to.bolster his observations, Waterman 
went on to analyze some of the bottle- 
necks which cut down on our production 
of scientists. In that part of his presen- 
tation :dealing with research, Waterman 
described some of the administrative 
problems which confront us in this 20th 
century, giving special attention to the 
problem of large and costly projects 
which require cooperating groups of sci- 
entists to handle. 

J. Howarp McMitten, Secretary 


American Meteorological Society (B1) 


As part of Section O’s program on 
“Grasslands in our national life” the 
American Meteorological Society spon- 
sored a session dealing with the present 
and future contributions of the meteoro- 
logical and climatological sciences to the 


problems of grasslands. About 60 people 
attended the session in which five papers 
discussing different aspects of the specific 
program question were presented. 

In introducing the subject of grassland 
environments, C. P. Barnes (Agricultural 
Research Service) contrasted the cli- 
matically determined distribution of nat- 
ural grasslands with the distribution of 
cultivated grasslands which reflects not 
only climate and environmental factors 
but also competition with economic 
crops. 

J. R. Mather (Drexel Institute Lab- 
oratory of Climatology) showed how 
moisture indices are closely related to the 
distribution of grasslands and how the 
factors of the moisture balance, the 
moisture surplus, and deficit or soil mois- 
ture storage can be used in different 
agricultural studies. 

E. R. Biel (Rutgers University), in 
discussing the climate of the layer of air 
in which plants grow, emphasized the 
climatic differences which exist both ver- 
tically and horizontally near the ground 
and: showed how microclimates can be 
influenced by changing local environ- 
ments. 

J. M. Beall (U.S. Weather Bureau) 
described the Weather Bureau’s program 
in agricultural meteorology and special- 
ized crop-weather forecasts and gave de- 
tails of cooperative grassland projects 
with land-grant colleges. 

L. B. Leopold (U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey), in discussing the climatic problems 
of western grasslands, emphasized (i) 
the need for increasing water supplies, 
(ii) erosion and sediment problems, and 
(iii) the need for the maintenance of 
forage production under grazing use, and 
described how climatology and micro- 
climatology can contribute to such needs. 
He concluded that for climatology to 
assume its proper role, not only must the 
specific problems be clearly identified, 
but also the viewpoint of the professional 
meterologist must be broadened to in- 
clude an understanding of other disci- 
plines. 

J. R. Matuer, Program Chairman 


Chemistry (Section C) 


Interesting and profitable sessions held 
by Section C consisted of two general 
sessions of 15 submitted papers in about 
15 different interest areas, and three sym- 
posia sessions: “Chemical and biological 
aspects of cellular competition,” ar- 
ranged by Werner Braun (Rutgers Uni- 
versity); “Biosynthesis of isoprenoid 
compounds,” arranged by H. Boyd 
Woodruff (Merck and Company); and 
“Organic reaction mechanism,” arranged 
by Ellis V. Brown (Seaton Hall Univer- 
sity). 
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To our retiring chairman, Karl Folk- 
ers, Section C extends its best wishes, 
and to our new chairman, F. E. Cislak, 
we look forward in pleasant anticipation 
to the next annual meeting. It is not too 
early to plan on attending the AAAS 
meeting in Indianapolis in 1957 and 
presenting a paper before the chemistry 
section. 

Ep. F. Decertne, Secretary 


American Association of 


Clinical Chemists (C2) 


The session of the American Associa- 
tion of Clinical Chemists was devoted 
to a symposium on “Significant trends 
in clinical enzymology,” Harry Golden- 
berg presiding. Talks were given on 
“Serum enzyme activities in cancer,” by 
Oscar Bodansky (Memorial Center for 
Cancer and Allied Diseases); “Recent 
advances in enzyme methodology,” by 
Harry Goldenberg (Hillside Hospital, 
Glen Oaks, N.Y.); and “Biochemical 
biopsy,” by Felix Wroblewski (Memorial 
Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases). 

Bodansky discussed the extent to which 
serum enzymes can reveal the presence 
and progress of disease processes, and 
particularly of neoplastic disease, in hu- 
man tissues. The use of serum alkaline 
phosphatase as an indicator of osteogenic 
sarcoma, osteoblastic or intrahepatic 
metastases, and of serum acid phospha- 
tase as an indicator of prostatic carci- 
noma was reviewed. Pointing out the 
tendency for excessive glycolysis to occur 
in tumors, Bodansky briefly considered 
two of the serum glycolytic enzymes 
(adolase and lactic dehydrogenase). His 
more detailed studies dealt with serum 
phosphohexose isomerase elevations as 
an index of tumor growth in metastatic 
carcinoma of the prostate and breast, 
and with the serum phosphohexose iso- 
merase/phosphoglucomutase ratio as an 
indicator of the site of tissue metastases. 

“The recent extensions of enzyme 
studies to various disease states has 
pointed up the more precise diagnoses 
which result when enzymologic studies 
are brought to bear on clinical prob- 
lems,” said Wroblewski. “Tissues and 
specific pathologic states of these tissues 
may be characterized not only by their 
cellular flora and reaction but in some 
cases by their enzyme patterns. These 
enzymatic tissue alterations may precede, 
parallel, or follow the histologic changes 
in disease states, The tissue involved may 
be biochemically biopsied by way of the 
blood stream and other body fluids. The 
further extension of this concept of bio- 
chemical biopsy would appear to be a 
potentially promising area for further 
study.” 

In pointing out the need for more ex- 
acting enzyme methods to delineate 
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neurological as well as gross organic dis- 
orders, Goldenberg stressed the analytic 
and kinetic aspects of enzyme: measure- 
ments. He indicated that methods can 
be set up to afford both accuracy and 
simplicity under routine conditions and 
recommended the use of pure, synthetic 
substrates which are custom-tailored for 
colorimetric analysis; use of stabilized 
reagents; elimination of blank correc- 
tions; elimination of unnecessary ma- 
nipulations; and elimination of empirical 
graphical plots. A simple and general ex- 
pression was introduced which permits 
the chemist to calculate enzyme concen- 
tration directly from the color of the 
reaction products, regardless of photo- 
metric or enzymic complications. 

Harry GotpEnBERG, Program Chairman 


Astronomy (Section D) 


The program of Section D was a full 
and varied one. The American Astro- 
nomical Society met with the AAAS for 
the first time since the 1946 Boston meet- 
ing, and Seth B. Nicholson delivered his 
retiring AAAS vice-presidential lecture 
on “The solar cycle” following a joint 
AAS-Section D dinner. The Astronom- 
ical League and Section D sponsored a 
symposium, arranged by Harold B. Dav- 
idson, on “The benefits of astronomy to 
young people.” 

The AAS program consisted of 51 con- 
tributed papers, the Helen B. Warner 
lecture on “Photometric distances of 
galactic clusters,” by H. L. Johnson, and 
a symposium on “The recent close ap- 
proach of Mars.” The attendance at the 
symposium was 250, and there were 202 
AAS registrations. We are deeply in- 
debted to Albert E. Parr and to J. M. 
Chamberlain and the staff of the Hayden 
Planetarium for their hospitality and the 
fine arrangements for the meeting. 

The Astronomical League program was 
an outstanding success, with speakers 
ranging in age from 10 to 19 years. The 
topics ranged from amateur observations 
with small telescopes to a geometric 
proof of the law of areas and a series of 
five talks on spectroscopy. 

Frank K. Epmonpson, Secretary 


Astronomical League (D2) 


The Astronomical League, with the 
American Astronomical Society and 
AAAS Section D (Astronomy) as co- 
sponsors, presented on Friday. a program 
of the offerings of juniors. Catherine 
Barry, specializing in classes for young 
children, pointing out how fertile is the 
imagination of children, how easily they 
can be guided, and how well they grasp 
new ideas. Saul Adelman (Washington, 
D.C.) set the pace, exhibiting the youth- 


ful interest in the quest for knowledge 
and the desire for the best tools. Robert 
Strom (New York) had unusual poise 
and self-possession for a 10-year-old and 
reported a year’s observation of sunspots 
with real originality and with naive ad- 
vice to help “neophytes” avoid the errors 
he was forced to make. Cecily Resnick 
(Oak Park, Ill.) had very original com- 
ment on spectroscopic binaries. Berna- 
dette Londak’s (Chicago) “Proof of the 
theorem of areas” was well conceived, 
well considered, and well illustrated. 
Stephen Strom (New York) clearly and 
intelligently described planetary observ- 
ing with the aplomb of a veteran many 
times his years. Martin Gerstens’ (New 
York) transference of optical principles 
from photomicrography to astrophotog- 
raphy was refreshing. 

Carol Lipphard, Warren Smalley, 
Marcellus Porter, John Cosgrove, and 
James Bullock, all of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, presented a mature and complete 
exposition of spectroscopy. A more com- 
plete and better planned story has not 
been heard! Their accuracy and brevity 
was amazing! All of these youngsters 
were limited to 5 minutes apiece: some 
used less time, and only one or two used 
a minute or two more. Their elders could 
learn from this! The audience was fasci- 
nated. George Nielson (Columbus, O.), 
not on the program as printed, was given 
2 minutes to describe the radiotelescope 
that he and Ivan Loftis had built. Photo- 
graphs of this telescope were on exhibit. 

All our juniors were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Clarence E. Johnson then spoke 
briefly on the organization of junior 
groups, and Franklyn Branley pointed 
out the impact of astronomy on the jun- 
iors and the effect they would have on 
science. He also made the point that 
science is not the difficult ivory-towered 
thing that one should fear to study; these 
juniors were the proof of that. 

Ben Adelman exhibited the “Junior 
astronomer.” G. R. Wright exhibited 
models of the “Moonwatch team” and 
delivered an excellent and well-prepared 
discussion on the techniques to be used 
in observing the artificial satellite next 
year. 

Haroitp B. Davinson, 
Program Chairman 


National Speleological Society (E4) 


The NSS meeting held in conjunction 
with the AAAS was presided over by 
Joseph Lawrence, Jr. William E. Davies’ 
paper “Solution features in polar areas” 
not only presented evidence of solution 
in limestone areas of northern Greenland 
hitherto thought to have been covered 
by glacial deposits but also reported on 
a large cave apparently containing solu- 
tion formations that was spotted less than 
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600 miles from the North Pole. Just how 
this cave could have escaped destruction 
from the movement of the ice sheets is 
not clear, although it is situated on a 
plateau approximately 1000 feet above 
the present sea level. 

At the other extreme of temperature 
range, Russell and Jeanne Gurnee re- 
ported on their trip into the highlands 
of Venezuela to make a study of Stea- 
tornis caripensis, in Guacharo cave. This 
bird is the only one known to reside in 
a cave at all phases of its life cycle, al- 
though it does leave the cave for a few 
hours at night to obtain food. The first 
colored pictures of this bird in flight in 
the cave and roosting at its nest were 
shown, 

Papers dealing with techniques of cave 
exploration included one by John Parker 
and another by John Spence, the latter 
dealing mainly with cave photography. 
William R. Halliday presented a paper 
dealing with reports of bad air in caves, 
and Brother G. Nicholas reported on the 
collapse of several caves in western Mary- 
land owing to shock waves resulting from 
nearby munitions explosions. 

BrotHer G. NIicHoLas, 
Program Chairman 


Zoological Sciences (Section F) 


The meetings arranged or sponsored by 
Section F covered a wide range of sub- 
jects in most of the special fields repre- 
sented in the section as well as several 
areas in which the section is interrelated 
with other sections. These all drew an 
excellent attendance, ranging from 25 to 
100 people in the specialized meetings, 

“and 75 to more than 400 for some of the 
symposia, The Section F luncheon had 
only 52 members, but about 200 came in 
for the vice-presidential address by Bent- 
ley Glass. 

Annual meetings with sections for con- 
tributed papers were held by the Society 
of Systematic Zoology, the Entomolog- 
ical Society of America, the Ecological 
Society of America, the Society for 
the Study of Evolution, the Society of 
Vertebrate Palaeontology, and the Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers. 
The following organizations sponsored or 
cosponsored symposia with the coopera- 
tion of Section F: American Society of 
Zoologists, American Sociey of Natural- 
ists, Genetics Society of America, So- 
ciety of General Physiologists, the Inter- 
national Union for the Study of Social 
Insects, the American Museum of. Nat- 
ural History, the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory and the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This year, as in the past, con- 
tributed papers which were sent to the 
secretary were included in the programs 
of societies which were holding meetings. 
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The distinctive characteristic of the 
New York meeting, in addition to the 
large attendance, was the large number 
of symposia which brought together rep- 
resentatives from many different fields 
and emphasized that members of differ- 
ent sections, as C, E, F, G, and H, are 
concerned with problems to which each 
one is contributing. In every one of these 
symposia there was extended discussion 
from the floor, which frequently added 
to the effectiveness of the material which 
the symposium speaker was presenting. 
This was especially evident in the New 
York Academy of Sciences symposium 
on “Modern ideas of spontaneous genera- 
tion,” which was published by the acad- 
emy, and in the Section G symposium 
cosponsored by Section F on “Some un- 
solved problems in biology.” The lat- 
ter subject might profitably be presented 
for several years with different speakers 
and treating different areas. It is prob- 
able that in future years it may be de- 
sirable to present fewer symposia in- 
cluding only one involving cooperation 
between fields and two or more on spe- 
cialized subjects. 

The New York meeting showed that 
the increase in numbers of the special- 
ized biological societies and their tend- 
ency to hold most of their annual meet- 
ings separately at other times than Christ- 
mas week has in no way lessened the im- 
portance of the more inclusive meeting 
in one of the large centers of population 
in the United States. Although most of 
the specialized biological societies affili- 
ated with Section F prefer to hold their 
meetings with AIBS or with the Federa- 
tion, many of them will arrange a meet- 
ing with AAAS every third or fourth 
year. In other years they will be repre- 
sented by sponsorship of a symposium 
arranged by Section F. This will continue 
to make available a yearly meeting and 
should result in healthy stimulation and 
growth for American biological science. 
A small fund for paying travel expenses 
of a small number of symposium speak- 
ers is urgently needed. 

Harotp H. Pioucn, Secretary 


Entomological Society of America (F2) 


The Entomological Society of Amer- 
ica, formed in 1953 by the amalgama- 
tion of the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists (founded in 1889) 
and the Entomologicat Society of Amer- 
ica (founded in 1906), held its fourth 
annual meeting 27-30 Dec. There were 
approximately 600 entomologists regis- 
tered at the meeting. 

The society, in its general program, 
featured a panel discussion on “Insect 
attractants,” and an invitational paper on 
“Insect flight.” The address of the retir- 
ing president, Bennet A. Porter, was on 


the topic, “What have we learned from 
the codling moth?” The customary full 
schedule of papers for presentation ne- 
cessitated five or more concurrent sessions 
of the six sections and seven subsections 
of the society throughout most of the 
period of the meetings, with the excep- 
tion of times reserved for meetings of the 
society as a whole. In addition to the 
technical program, there was featured a 
president’s luncheon honoring presidents 
of the society, present, past, and future. 
An entomologists’ mixer was held on 27 
Dec. 

Programs of the ESA are custom- 
arily presented under the subject-matter 
groupings of general entomology, physi- 
ology and toxicology, biology, medical 
and veterinary entomology, control, ex- 
tension and regulatory entomology, and 
chemical control. In summary, the sec- 
tion programs included 175 submitted 
papers, five invitational papers, and 
seven symposia-type programs of 1/2 day 
each. Among the more outstanding of 
the scientific contributions in the sec- 
tional programs were the following sym- 
posia: “Teaching entomology,” “Mu- 
seums and their problems,” “Insects in 
nature,” “The fate of insecticides,” and 
“The nematode situation.” A tour of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search was enjoyed by those interested 
in the relations of insects to plant dis- 
eases. The local arrangements committee 
under R. E. Heal did an outstanding job, 
the educational exhibits arranged by that 
committee being especially good. 

The 5th annual meeting of the society 
will be held at the Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 2-5 Dec. 1957. 

P. W. Oman, Program Chairman 
R. H. Netson, £xecutive Secretary 


International Union for the 


Study of Social Insects (F3) 


The North American Section of IUSSI 
held a two-part symposium on “Com- 
munication in Insects” arranged by T. C. 
Schneirla (American Museum of Natural 
History). William S. Creighton (City 
College of New York) presided at the 
first session on “Perspective on fact and 
theory,” and Kenneth D. Roeder (Tufts 
University) presided at the second part 
on “Problems and methods.” 

During the first session Vincent G. 
Dethier (Johns Hopkins University) told 
how hungry flies were made to dance by 
feeding them concentrated sugar solu- 
tions. The axis of the dance is oriented 
to light and to gravity. A dancing fly re- 
gurgitates on the substrate when it is 
crowded by other flies; these other flies 
eat the regurgitated material and may 
also dance. The reactions are similar to 
those in bees, except that in flies foraging 
flights do not follow the dances. 
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Edward O. Wilson (Harvard Univer- 
sity) using the method of Ribbands, who 
fed radioactive phosphorus to bees, fed 
radioactive iodine to ants of three genera 
and, with a Geiger counter, checked its 
spread through the colony. In Cremato- 
gaster and Formica the spread was rapid; 
in Pogonomyrmex it was slow. No evi- 
dence was found that Pogonomyrmex re- 
gurgitates liquid food as do the first two. 

Arthur C. Cole (University of Ten- 
nessee ) surveyed the various mechanisms 
operating in the communication of ants. 
Mechanisms discussed ranged through 
vision, audition, olfaction and tactile, 
and a variety of response properties in- 
volved with these modalities. “Trophal- 
laxis” was considered, not only with re- 
spect to actual food exchange, but also 
to related stimulative processes and to 
its visceral basis in different ants. 

Schneirla pointed out that communi- 
cation, defined as “behavior and related 
processes influencing behavior,” is pres- 
ent in ants, but not “language,” or “sym- 
bolic communication.” Ant communica- 
tion may be analyzed into processes of 
trophallaxis (reciprocal stimulation and 
not merely food exchange) and of orien- 
tation. In ant communication not only 
excitatory effects but also a variety of di- 
rectionalizing and integrating influences 
are involved according to species. 

Discussants for the first part of the 
symposium were J. A. Downes (Division 
of Entomology, Canada), Robert E. 
Gregg, University of Colorado), and 
Neal A. Weber, Swarthmore College). 

The theme of the second part of the 
symposium was that communication can 
be considered as the coupling or inter- 
action between two systems. The output 
of one system in some measure acts upon 
the input of the other. Hence, a knowl- 
edge of the physiological characteristics 
of the input or sensory mechanisms of 
insects is of prime importance in assess- 
ing their ability to communicate. 

The full potentialities of insect sense 
organs as receivers are not usually re- 
vealed by behavioral studies alone. Asher 
Treat (City College of New York) de- 
fined phonoreception as the obtaining of 
information from mechanical vibrations 
originating at a distance. In intraspecific 
communication, timing and distribution 
of acoustic pulses have greater signal 
value to insects than has pitch Or quality. 
Insect tympanic organs are displacement- 
sensitive receptors and are potentially 
capable of directional sensitivity. The 
noctuid tympanum contains only two 
acoustically sensitive cells and seems lit- 
tle adapted for directional localization. 
Electric recording of the afferent dis- 
charge from this ear confirms its ultra- 
sonic range and its ability to respond to 
the ultrasonic pulses of predatory bats. 
On the other hand, although some in- 
tensity discrimination is possible, there 
is no evidence that moths can discrimi- 
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nate differences in pitch or can accu- 
rately localize a source of sound. 

Chemoreception is a sense modality of 
widespread importance in insect com- 
munication. Edward S. Hodgson (Co- 
lumbia University) reported on a neuro- 
physiological analysis of the impulse in- 
put to the central nervous system from 
chemoreceptors. Contact chemoreceptors 
may respond not only to nutritionally 
significant chemicals but also to tactile 
and temperature changes. The behavioral 
significance of this multiple sensitivity 
was discussed. Commonly, chemorecep- 
tors are spontaneously active, a behavior- 
ally significant stimulus causing either an 
increase in impulse frequency, a de- 
crease, or a particular impulse grouping. 
There is an encouraging correlation be- 
tween the properties of chemoreceptors 
as revealed by electrophysiological and 
by behavioral methods of study. 

Communication between the sexes is 
a universal prelude to mating in both 
social and asocial insects. Ilse Schwinck 
(New York University—Bellevue College 
of Medicine) analyzed the factors in- 
volved in the assembly of males to a vir- 
gin female of Bombyx mori. The odor 
of the female is not entirely species spe- 
cific, but it can cause the direct orienta- 
tion of males to its source over short dis- 
tances when the concentration of odor is 
high and the gradient steep. When it is 
highly diluted over the considerable dis- 
tances traveled by males in the field, the 
female odor merely causes an increase in 
the random activity of the males. When 
they are so activated, the airstream be- 
comes the main orienting factor in male 
behavior, and there is an upwind move- 
ment to the odorous source. Under these 
circumstances an odor gradient appears 
to play no part in the orientation. 

To the student of behavior the animal 
is the proverbial “black box.” By ma- 
nipulating its inputs and observing its 
outputs, he attempts to arrive at gen- 
eralizations regarding the mechanism 
within. Horst Mittelstaedt (Tufts Uni- 
versity and Max Planck Institute for 
Behavior Physiology) discussed steering 
mechanisms in insects and showed how 
it is possible to apply some of the formal 
concepts of communications theory to 
the analysis of insect behavior. As ex- 
amples of this application, he analyzed 
phototaxis in the firefly, optomotor re- 
actions in the dragonfly, and orientation 
of the praying mantis to its prey. The 
stroke of the forelegs in the mantis, the 
most complex of these systems, is pre- 
determined by visual and proprioceptive 
information regarding the relative angles 
of prey, head, and prothorax. 

These papers initiated a lively discus- 
sion which continued sporadically on 
various informal occasions throughout 
the New York meeting. In addition to 
the speakers the main participants in 
these discussions were V. G. Dethier, 


William van der Kloot (Cornell Univer- 
sity), and T, C. Schneirla. It is apparent 
that the neurophysiologists and the be- 
havioral psychologists can profit greatly 
from such mutual interaction, although 
their communication may at times be 
obscured by semantic problems. 
KENNETH D. Roeper and WituaM S. 
Creicuton, Presiding Officers 


Society of Systematic Zoology (F5) 


The ninth annual meeting of the so- 
ciety followed the usual pattern of its 
meetings but included far-reaching, be- 
hind-the-scene activities that will have 
important results in the near future. The 
election of officers for 1957 was an- 
nounced by the council. 

The society’s book lounge has become 
the center of activities at the meetings. 
It was again visited by many members 
and many guests. Several of the latter 
joined on the spot, and many inquired 
about membership. A session for con- 
tributed papers aroused considerable in- 
terest, and a symposium cosponsored 
with the entomologists was well received. 

In recent years we have distributed 
free at the meeting a mimeographed or 
printed list of the books exhibited. This 
year the list was much more elaborate, 
giving virtually all books on zoology or 
animals that are commercially available 
in the U.S, Its publication was supported 
by sale of advertising. Copies are being 
mailed free to all members of the SSZ 
and of the NABT. This list was prepared 
by the librarian, Ross H. Arnett, Jr. (St. 
John Fisher College, Rochester, N.Y.), 
who will in the future be designated 
editor of Books on Zoology. 

It was decided to hold the 1957 an- 
nual meeting with the AAAS in Indian- 
apolis. 

R. E. BLacKWELDER, Secretary 


Society of Vertebrate 
Paleontology (F6) 


The 16th annual meeting of the Society 
of Vertebrate Paleontology, 28-30 Dec., 
heard reports from 42 members. The so- 
ciety participated in a symposium on 
“Biotic communities,” arranged by the 
SSE and was the guest of the American 
Museum of Natural History at a party 
before its annual dinner; motion pictures 
of fossil collecting in Mongolia during 
the 1920’s were shown. 

Tilly Edinger reported that the brain- 
cast of a Paleocene bat revealed that the 
specialized acoustic apparatus of this 
mammal was already developed more 
than 60 million years ago. Malcolm C. 
McKenna has recovered jaws and teeth 
of many small mammals previously 
known only from Paleocene rocks by 
washing and screening early Eocene sedi- 
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ments in Wyoming. New Cretaceous 
mammals have been obtained by similar 
techniques during the past summer. 

Brian Patterson presented a revised 
classification of Edentates. Horace E. 
Wood II said that a rhinoceros with four 
toes in the manus, from the early Mio- 
cene Thomas Farm fauna of Florida, up- 
set current ideas about rhino evolution; 
heretofore no four-toed rhinos had been 
known later than early Oligocene. 

Donald E. Savage reported a sequence 
of five mammalian faunas of Miocene 
and Pliocene age in the Caliente Moun- 
tains of California, in deposits which 
interfinger with marine beds. Louis 
Thaler outlined the evolution of the 
teeth of microtine rodents and showed 
how it formed a basis for closer corre- 
lation of late Cenozoic deposits of North 
America and Europe. 

Karl Koopman revealed the presence 
of bones of large ground birds in caves 
in Cuba. Max Hecht reported that a 
majority of the amphibians and reptiles 
in the Eocene Tabernacle Buttes fauna 
were burrowing types. Donald Baird dis- 
cussed implications of new knowledge of 
Coal-Measures amphibians and reptiles 
revealed by etching the specimens. Gor- 
don Edmund described the tooth re- 
placement in fossil reptiles. 

Bobb Schaeffer reviewed work on the 
mechanism of the teleost fish skull. 
Transformation of the primitive palco- 
niscid skull to that of modernized ray- 
finned fishes involved a radical change 
in direction and attachment area of the 
adductor mandibulae muscle. Primitive 
bony fish were capable of snapping their 
jaws rapidly but lacked the strong bite 
of their modern descendants. Robert H. 
Denison questioned current concepts of 
the jaw structure of ancient armored 
fishes. Acanthodians, or “spiny sharks,” 
should not be grouped with Arthrodires 
and other armored fishes in the class 
Placodermi. 

This meeting was the most successful 
in the history of our society, if not the 
most interesting. One hundred and eleven 
persons participated in phases at the 
American Museum; I have no count of 
the attendance at the symposium on 
“Biotic communities,” but noted that 
the room was well filled. The SVP will 
meet in Philadelphia on 3 Nov. 1957, 
and with the Geological Society of 
America at Atlantic City on 4-5 Nov. 

JosepH T. Grecory, 
Secretary—T reasurer 


Mountain Lake Biological 
Station (FG6) 


The Mountain Lake Biological Station 
breakfast, held 28 Dec., was well at- 
tended, considering the fact that not 
many biological groups were meeting 


with AAAS this year. 
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. in elementary science,’ 
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In introducing those present it was ob- 
served that attendants during most of the 
years since 1930 were represented. Bruce 
D. Reynolds called attention to the fact 
that he had retired as director in October 
1956 and that Horton H. Hobbs had 
been appointed as his successor. Then 
he gave a brief history of the station, 
pointing out some of the difficulties en- 
countered and the achievements realized 


The course work, which has always 
been good, should be improved by in- 
creased emoluments allowed instructors. 
Research has been greatly stimulated by 
a grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation. For the past 2 years the station 
has been operating at full capacity, with 
slightly less than 100 persons. Many 
square miles of virgin forests constitute 
the area for field work. Within the stone 
laboratory modern equipment makes pos- 
sible research of a highly technical 
nature. 

Bruce D. Reyno tps, 
Program Chairman 


National Association of Biology 
Teachers (FG7) 


The National Association of Biology 
Teachers presented two individual pro- 
grams, a luncheon meeting and a guided 
tour, cooperated with AAAS in the panel 
meetings on “Moving frontiers of science,” 
cosponsored with the other science teach- 
ing societies a Cooperative Committee 
symposium on “Meeting the science 
teaching manpower shortage,” held a 
joint session with NSTA on “Techniques 
> and held jointly 
with ANSS two programs and a field 
trip. Emery Will, chairman of the NABT 
audio-visual aids committee, presented 
three showings of teaching films. 

The first NABT program was general, 
including reports on conservation lead- 
ership patterns in the United States and 
on the two NABT conferences on biology 
teaching supported by National Science 
Foundation grants as well as a variety of 
other topics of interest to biology teach- 
ers—the upper atmosphere, insect mate- 
rial, consultation services, spelling errors. 
The second, which dealt with techniques 
in high-school biology, consisted largely 
of demonstrations, by both teachers and 
students, of interest-getting devices and 
of laboratory and classroom procedures. 

The joint session with NSTA, devoted 
to “Methods and techniques for elemen- 
tary science,” included a “Make it and 
take it” program, nutrition experiments, 
and a description of a natural science 
center for young people. The joint ses- 
sions with ANSS dealt with camping and 
with urban conservation. The former was 
planned by ANSS, the latter by NABT. 
The annual field trip of the two societies 
included visits to the Stanford Museum 


and Nature Center, the Mianus River 
Gorge Sanctuary, and the Greenwich 
Audubon Nature Center. The luncheon 
address, by Roger L. Leatherman (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), dealt with biologi- 
cal aspects of nuclear résearch and their 
implications on American science educa- 
tion. 

Joun BreuKELMAN, President 


Botanical Sciences (Section G) 


The meetings organized by Section G 
included two sessions for contributed 
papers and a number of ‘symposia. The 
latter were uniformly successful, usually 
attracting attendance which strained the 
capacity of the rooms. Many of the sym- 
posia elicited spirited discussions and 
comments which suggested that this type 
of program be continued in the future. 

The annual Botanists’ Dinner was at- 
tended by more than 75 persons and 
represented something of an innovation 
in that a buffet style of serving was 
adopted in an effort to counteract the 
relatively high cost of dinners in New 
York City. It is worth noting that this 
innovation proved to be quite successful. 
The dinner was the occasion for in- 
formative addresses by the retiring chair- 
man of Section G, Paul J. Kramer, and 
by Harriet B. Creighton, president of the 
Botanical Society of America. By ar- 
rangement the dinner took place 50 
years to the day after the founding of 
the latter organization. 

Barry Commoner, Secretary 


Anthropology (Section H) 


All 50 papers of the Section H_ pro- 
gram ran sequentially and without con- 
flict with any general programs. The 
section celebrated 
the 100th anniver- 
sary of the discovery 
of Neanderthal man 
= with a symposium 
= jointly sponsored by 
/=the American Insti- 
tute of Human Pa- 
laeontology. The 
speakers referred to 
the number, variety, 
and significance of Neanderthal fossils 
unearthed since 1856. 

In a second symposium, “Man in the 
tropics: the Caribbean,” the points of 
view of geography, sociology, and poli- 
tics, as well as of anthropology, produced 
diverse images of a single subject: the 
plantation way of life. A third sym- 
posium, “Transitional communities in In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Burma,” and a fourth, 
“Current studies in cultural evolution: 
Oceania,” permitted casting of theories 
and problems of cultural anthropology in 
specific geographic regions, a technique 
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also applied in the Caribbean symposium. 
This approach, and the session specifi- 
cally devoted to the subject, made cul- 
tural theory the central theme of the 
meetings. 

At virtually every session, including 
that devoted to archeology, the discus- 
sion turned to questions of theory and 
method. The high quality of the sym- 
posia was matched in the contributed 
papers. The section also cosponsored 
symposia on forensic odontology and 
values in human ecology. One. aspect of 
the latter subject, what man is doing to 
the world in which he lives, will be the 
theme for the Indianapolis meeting of 
the AAAS and should permit anthro- 
pologists to contribute significantly and 
be widely heard. 

GasriEL W. Lasker, Secretary 


Social and Economic Sciences 
(Section K) 


The program of Section K included 
sessions of interest to each major disci- 
pline in the section—that is, economics, 
political science, sociology, and statistics. 

A featured symposium was “The im- 
pact of natural science on social scien¢e,” 
at which presentations were made by 
Bernard Brodie (RAND Corporation), 
Pitirim A. Sorokin (Harvard Univer- 
sity) and by Benjamin H. Williams 
(Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces) in his vice-presidential address 
to Section K. Harold D. Lasswell (Yale 
University) presided. This program was 
cosponsored by Section K, the National 
Academy of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, the American Political Science As- 
sociation, and, by collaboration, the 
National Social Science Honor Society, 
Pi Gamma Mu. The papers of this meet- 
ing were all of very high quality, were 
warmly received by the large attendance, 
and precipitated much lively comment 
during the discussion period. Preceding 
the session was a dinner meeting held by 
Pi Gamma Mu in honor of the speakers 
and the officers of the cosponsoring or- 
ganizations, officers of the AAAS, and 
members of the Section K committee. 
S. Howard Patterson (University of 
Pennsylvania), emeritus president of Pi 
Gamma Mu, presided. 

Two symposia were cosponsored with 
the American Statistical Association. The 
first was on “Labor mobility and earn- 
ings,” and papers were read by Theresa 
R. Shapiro (Columbia University) and 
Maurice C. Benewitz (City College of 
New York). Charles A. Pierce (New 
York State Department of Labor) was 
discussant, and Meredith B. Givens (New 
York State Incomes Study) presided. 
The program was arranged by A. J. Jaffe 
(Columbia University). The second sym- 
posium was on “Statistics in public 
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health.” Papers were presented by Mor- 
ris Greenberg (New York Department of 
Health), J. S. Tyhurst (McGill Univer- 
sity), Harold Jacobziner (New York De- 
partment of Health), Herbert Nieburgs 
(Brooklyn Beth-el Hospital), and Abra- 
ham Oppenheim and Jules Vandow 
(New York Department of Health). 
George James and Carl L. Erhardt (New 
York City Health Department) presided 
and arranged the program, respectively. 

Other sessions in which Section K par- 
ticipated were “Aids for environmental 
control” with AAAS Sections C, H, I, L, 
M, and N, and the Conference on Scien- 
tific Manpower; “Resource development 
and population growth” with AAAS Sec- 
tion P, together with the vice-presidential 
address of this section; “Science versus 
crime” with the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Criminology, the Association for 
the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
and the Institute for Research on Crime 
and Delinquency; and “Grasslands in our 
national life’ with AAAS Sections O 
and G, 

During the past year two joint sessions 
were held by Section K with the regular 
spring and fall sessions of the National 
Academy of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. The first of these was 
on “Industrial concentration in American 
economic growth” and the second on 
“American foreign aid: a reappraisal.” 
Pi Gamma Mu collaborated in these 
joint meetings. 

Dona tp P. Ray, Secretary 


Society for the Advancement 


of Criminology (K7) 


More than 300 persons, including 
many distinguished criminologists from 
the United States and other countries, 
participated in the “Science versus 
crime” seminar on 29 Dec. Other spon- 
sors of the program were the Association 
for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offend- 
ers, the Institute for Research on Crime 
and Delinquency, and AAAS Section K. 
Donal E. J. Mac Namara (New York 
Institute of Criminology) presided. Some 
of the highlights of the program included 
the following. 

Marcel Frym remarked that unemploy- 
ability, owing to an amalgam of laws, 
customs, management policies, surety 
company regulations, and bad public at- 
titudes, is the greatest bar to the success- 
ful readjustment of the ex-convict and 
the strongest stimulus to recidivism. 
Character Underwriters, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation, is undertaking to insure se- 
lected ex-convict risks (chosen after ex- 
haustive psychosocial screening), thus 
enhancing their employment chances. 

Nicholas Pansegrouw (South Africa) 
pointed out that much criminological 


theory is rejected by police, penologists, 
and other practitioners, not so much be- 
cause it is impractical, but because it is 
bad theory. There is too much arm-chair 
analysis and ivory-tower star-gazing and 
insufficient large-scale experimentation 
under controlled conditions and too little 
interdisciplinary coordination. 

In the opinion of Sydney Zebel, no 
social problem can be approached in a 
historical vacuum. Far too frequently 
such “modern” phenomena as juvenile 
delinquency and the narcotics problem 
are discussed as if other generations ex- 
perienced no crime or social difficulties. 
Zebel suggested the formation of a com- 
mittee of historians and criminologists to 
explore the literature in the field and to 
encourage the use of proper historio- 
graphic techniques in the preparation of 
future volumes. 

Present approaches to the narcotics 
problem in the United States are evident 
failures, according to Hubert Howe. In- 
stead of controlling the spread of nar- 
cotics use and addiction, we have legis- 
lated a tremendous profit into the traffic 
and forced the addict into collateral 
criminality to secure the huge sums neces- 
sary to support his level of addiction. The 
experience of other countries indicates 
that a more rational approach is to em- 
phasize the public health-mental health 
aspects, rather than the law enforcement, 
and to set up a modified dispensary-clinic 
system through which the addict could 
obtain sustaining narcotic doses at phar- 
maceutical prices, thus eliminating the 
criminal profiteer and his adulterated 
product. 

Forrester Washington pointed out that 
minority groups and alien groups have 
traditionally been labeled high-crime- 
rate groups in the United States. Some- 
times their rates have been excessive 
when compared with their numbers in 
the population, but these rates have 
usually leveled off as the first and second 
American-born generations achieved sta- 
tus in politics and business or melted un- 
obtrusively into the dominant group. At 
times, as in the case of the Puerto Rican 
minority in New York, the crime fate 
attributed to them has been maliciously 
exaggerated. Such statistical information 
as we have indicates that the present per- 
centage of Puerto Ricans convicted of 
criminal offenses in the criminal courts 
of New York State is almost exactly pro- 
portionate to their numbers in the popu- 
lation. High color visibility complicates 
the race-crime problem and perpetuates 
it, as is evidenced by the continuing ex- 
cessive crime picture among the Negro 
minority. 

Albert Ellis said that many crimes not 
usually thought of as sex crimes have a 
strong sex element, either in their motiva- 
tion, or in their modus operandi; patho- 
logical fire-setting (arson) for direct 
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sexual satisfaction or unconscious sex 
symbolism is a major example. 

Totalitarian regimes (specifically Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, and the Domini- 
can Republic) have been able to reduce 
the incidence of common criminality (as 
distinguished from political crimes) to 
levels far lower than those achieved in 
the United States and other democratic 
countries. According to Mac Namara, 
some of the reasons for this are higher 
police population ratios (5 to 10 times 
as high as in the U.S.A.); better trained 
and disciplined police in semimilitary 
formations; stricter population controls 
(identification cards, criminal and alien 
registration laws, movement control); 
fewer inhibitions on police (unlimited 
search and seizure, detention without ex- 
amination before magistrate, little control 
over methods of interrogation); siphon- 
ing off of aggressive antisocial elements 
into state-approved activities (for exam- 
ple, Storm Troops, Black Shirts, and 
other quasi-military formations “li- 
censed” to kill, assault, rape, and loot 
their unpopular minority victims); dis- 
persal of other aggressive elements into 
political underground activity, concen- 
tration camps, emigration, and exile; 
general apathy of the people. The lesson 
we learn is that there is a price for de- 
mocracy ,and personal freedom and that 
a part of that price may well be a some- 
what higher crime rate, not necessarily, 
however, as high a crime incidence as 
we are presently experiencing. 

Mark Luckens told the group that 
chromatographic techniques in the iden- 
tification of trace elements, in making 
comparisons, and in determining minute 
quantities in connection with criminal 

“cases have proved markedly successful, 
particularly in homicides, hit-run acci- 
dents, and rape. 

Cleve Backster told of the increasing 
use of instruments (polygraphs), nar- 
cotics (sodium amytal and sodium pen- 
tothal), and hypnosis as scientific inter- 
rogation techniques. There has been 
tremendous improvement in methodol- 
ogy, but problems still to be dealt with 
include public ignorance, possible abuses 
by unethical or untrained practitioners, 
and admissibility of scientifically ex- 
tracted admissions and confessions in 
legal proceedings. 

The Yeremin letter [Life (23 Apr. 
1956) ], which purported to prove Stalin 
an Ochrana agent, was discussed by Mar- 
tin Tytell and Isaac Don Levine. 

General floor discussion centered on 
polygraph lie detection difficulties with 
the chromatographic technique, the sta- 
tistical data supporting Mac Namara’s 
thesis concerning totalitarian nations’ 
crime rates, and the uses and abuses 
of psychiatry (particularly of psycho- 
analysis) . ; 

Gene Ann Connon, Secretary 
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History and Philosophy of Science 
(Section L) 


The meetings of Section L commenced 
on 26 Dec. with a session of contributed 
papers. A two-session symposium on 
“Science and ethics,’ arranged by 
Joseph Mayer, was presented by a dis- 
tinguished roster of speakers. On 27 Dec. 
the section, together with the American 
Philosophical Association (eastern divi- 
sion) commemorated the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Freud with a sym- 
posium on the general significance of his 
work in a session that was highly stimu- 
lating. 

On 28 Dec. a symposium on the “In- 
teraction of science and technology” was 
held as a joint session of Section L and 
the History of Science Society, and there 
was a joint dinner of the same two groups 
at which Dorothy Stimson spoke, as 
president of the History of Science So- 
ciety, and at which Henry Guerlac pre- 
sented his thoughtful and provocative 
vice-presidential address on “Critics of 
science, friendly and unfriendly.” The 
meetings of the section included also a 
splendid five-session symposium on 
“Measurement” arranged by C. West 
Churchman. 

Great credit is due all the partici- 
pants of all of the sessions for particularly 
fine presentations, which attracted full 
and lively audiences. The section is 
happy to announce the election of I. Ber- 
nard Cohen as chairman of the section 
for 1957. 

JANE OppPENHEIMER, Secretary 


History of Science Society (L2) 


In the first two of its sessions of con- 
tributed papers held on 28 Dec., the 
theme of the interaction of science and 
technology was particularly stressed. At 
the symposium held jointly with Section 
L, this theme was especially applied to 
metallurgy by Cyril S. Smith (Institute 
for the Study of Metals, University of 
Chicago). Smith spoke as a contempo- 
rary practicing metallurgist and stressed 
the long past of metallurgy as an em- 
pirical, rather than a theoretical, science. 
Frederick Kilgour (Yale University Med- 
ical School Library) similarly stressed 
the prior importance of empiricism in the 
development in antiquity of the wave 
theory of sound transmission; while John 
J. Beer (Hanover College), gave a more 
modern instance of the relationship be- 
tween practical and theoretical science or 
research, in his case history of a German 
dye plant. 

The same relationship between empiri- 
cism and scientific theory was reflected 
in the papers read by Marie Boas (Bran- 
deis University) on 17th-century chem- 
istry; by Thomas S. Kuhn (University of 


California, Berkeley) on “The caloric 
theory of adiabatic compression,” and 
in a third paper, “The role of the U.S. 
Navy in creating a national agency for 
aeronautical research,” by Lee M. Pear- 
son (U.S. Navy Bureauof Aeronautics), 
which especially stressed the danger in- 
volved in making science subservient to 
technology at the expense of basic scien- 
tific research. Interesting and informa- 
tive comments on these sessions were pro- 
vided by Bern Dibner (Burndy Engi- 
neering Library) and by Henry Noss 
(New York University). The sessions 
were chaired by Henry Guerlac (Cornell 
University) and R. B. Lindsay (Gradu- 
ate School, Brown University), respec- 
tively. 

More particularly related to the in- 
terrelation of the scientific thories of an- 
tiquity with those of succeeding centuries 
were the papers read at the 29 Dec. ses- 
sions. Marshall Clagett (University of 
Wisconsin) explored the transmission of 
Archimedean mathematics from antiq- 
uity to the Middle Ages and the early 
modern era; while Curtis Wilson (St. 
John’s College, Annapolis) developed 
the interrelationship of Aristotelian logic 
and the medieval theory of supposition 
with physical and mathematical ques- 
tions; and William H. Stahl (Brooklyn 
College) in his examination of the ques- 
tion, “Whose authority dominated medi- 
eval science?” provided evidence for the 
proneness of early medieval authors to 
rely for their facts regarding Greek geog- 
raphy and astronomy upon encycloped- 
ists. Both the chairman of the session, 
Chauncey D. Leake (College of Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University) and the 
commentator, Edward Rosen (City Col- 
lege of New York) enlivened the discus- 
sion by remarks and comments on the 
subject. 

Similarly historical in content were the 
contributed papers of the final session, 
over which John F. Fulton (Yale Univer- 
sity Medical School) presided. J. B. deC. 
M. Saunders (University of California 
Medical School, San Francisco) de- 
scribed the evolution of rational theories 
of medicine and practice among the 
Egyptians; Genevieve Miller (Western 
Reserve University) drew upon modern 
sources down to the 19th century to show 
the continued interest and reverence for 
the ancient Hippocratic treatise, “On 
airs, waters, and places,’ and Lynn 
Thorndike (professor emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University) described, from sev- 
eral manuscript sources, the contents of 

a treatise, “De complexionibus,” on the 
relation of the four complexions to the 

external environment and to the influ- 

ence of the celestial bodies. Pearl Kibre 

(Hunter College) noted particularly the 

close relationship between the latter work 

and the Hippocratic treatise. 
Other highlights of the meetings in- 
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cluded the report on a mathematical 
manuscript containing the brief work of 
the ninth-century Thebit ben Corat by 
the visiting scholar, Aydin Sayili (Uni- 
versity of Ankara), the report on the In- 
ternational Congress of the History of 
Science, by I. Bernard Cohen (Harvard 
University), and the award of the Ida 
and Henry Schuman prize in the history 
of science to Chandler Fulton (Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research) 
for his paper, “Vinegar flies, T. H. Mor- 
gan, and Columbia University”; with 
honorable mention to the runners-up, 
Edyth Lutzker and John B. Riley. Also 
noteworthy was the fact that at the an- 
nual dinner held jointly with Section L, 
the guests were honored with two ad- 
dresses: one by the retiring president of 
the History of Science Society, Dorothy 
Stimson, and the other by the retiring 
vice-president of Section L, Henry 
Guerlac. 

Peart Kipre, Program Chairman 


Society for the Advancement of 
General Systems Theory (L4) 


The Society for the Advancement of 
General Systems Theory met on 29 Dec. 
Because a quorum of membership could 
not be constituted, it was agreed to hold 
the election of officers by mail ballot, al- 
lowing the present pro tem committee to 
conduct the business of the society until 
the election of officers. A proposal to 
change the name of the society to Society 
for Systems Research was likewise de- 
ferred to be acted on by mail ballot. The 
session was concluded by a contributed 
paper presented by Stuart C. Dodd 
(University of Washington) on “Intro- 
ducing ‘systemmetrics’ for evaluating 
symbolic systems.” 

The second session of the Society on 
30 Dec. was devoted to a symposium, 
“Systems under stress,” which included 
“The individual under stress,” presented 
by James G. Miller (University of Michi- 
gan), and “The small problem-solving 
group under stress,” presented by Anatol 
Rapoport (University of Michigan). 

Lupwic von BERTALANFFY, 
Executive Secretary, pro tem 


Engineering (Section M) 


During the past year, Section M was 
pleased to welcome seven additional 
technical societies as affiliated members 
of the section. They are the American 
Geophysical Union, the American Me- 
teorological Society, the American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
the Electrochemical Society, and Tau 
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Beta Pi. These additions form a total of 
30 technical societies now affiliated with 
Section M. Although the total member- 
ship of these societies is more than 150,- 
000, there are only some 3000 engineers 
registered members of our association. 
This clearly indicates the need for a bet- 
ter definition of the activities of the En- 
gineering Section in a general scientific 
association of this type. 

During the past year, the general rela- 
tions between the officers, the board of 
governors, and the various sections of the 
association have greatly improved. A 
central program committee of the asso- 
ciation has been formed to coordinate 
the activities of the various sections and 
to plan programs a year in advance. This 
committee meets with the section secre- 
taries at least once a year. We hope by 
this means to develop programs of more 
general interest to the association as a 
whole; to develop more cosponsored pro- 
grams among the various sections, and to 
promote the relations between science 
and the general public. 

Section M committee held two meet- 
ings during the year in New York. At 
these meetings, the administrative secre- 
taries of the various affiliated societies 
were invited to attend. The internal re- 
organization of the section has been 
greatly improved as a result of these joint 
meetings. In addition to the committee 
meeting, several meetings of the program 
committee were held under the chair- 
manship of Irving P. Orens. The next 
meeting of the section committee is 
scheduled for 5 Mar. 1957 at 1:30 p.m. 
in room 1101, Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 W. 39 St., New York, N.Y. 

The general topic of Section M’s pro- 
gram was “Aids for environmental con- 
trol.” There were three sessions at which 
ten papers were presented. At session 1, 
the topic was “Overcoming normal and 
abnormal physical limitations.” The 
chairman was Eugene F. Murphy (Vet- 
erans Administration), and the attend- 
ance was 135. At session 2, the topic was 
“Extending mental and rational powers.” 
The chairman was Irving P. Orens 
(Newark College of Engineering), and 
the attendance was 140. The third session 
was on “Breaking the language barrier.” 
Its chairman was John Lotz (Columbia 
University), and the attendance was 120. 
Section M cosponsored the sessions of the 
Scientific Manpower Commission and 
the two symposia of the AAAS. 

A feature of the meeting was a lunch- 
eon given by Charles M. Gratz, research 
surgeon of New York City and head of 
the New York State Institute ef Bio- 
mechanics. The luncheon celebrated 
some 21 years of research by a group of 
medical men and engineers on the effects 
of accidents on human beings. It included 
studies of the stresses in bones and mus- 


cles and the surgery of rehabilitation, 
Clarence E. Davies is the 1957 chair- 
man of the section, and E. Paul Lange is 
the secretary. The committee-at-large is 
composed of K. F. Kayan (Columbia 
Univetsity), M. L. Towle (Cooper 
Union), W. M. Allan (City College of 
New York), F. S. Mallette (ASME). All 
representatives of affiliated societies are 
members of the section committee. 
During the last 12 years, a serious at- 
tempt has been made to interest engineers 
in the activities of the AAAS. The many 
developments in the fields of science and 
engineering during the last 50 years have 
been of such a nature that they require a 
close cooperation of all branches of sci- 
ence. We feel that the AAAS offers an ex- 
cellent medium to bring about this close 
relationship. Section M’s first problem 
was to obtain the active support of the 
various engineering societies in the ac- 
tivities of the AAAS. Under the excellent 
leadership of our chairman, C. E. Davies, 
we are now in a position to state that Sec- 
tion M has the support of the engineering 
group. The engineering group will wel- 
come the cooperation of the various sec- 
tions of the AAAS in providing a medium 
where the problems of pure and applied 
science may be discussed and where our 
relations with the general public may be 
improved. 
Frank D. Carvin, Secretary 


Medical Sciences (Section N) 


In addition to the symposium arranged 
by Section N, this section cosponsored 
several other excellent programs. The 
Section N program this year was ar- 
ranged by Bernard B. Brodie. Edmund 
W. Sinnott ably and pointedly in the first 
paper set a standard for the subsequent 
presentations. 

Sinnott expressed the opinion that a 
knowledge of intracellular organization 
and intercellular communication is the 
key to the function of the nervous system. 
M. C. Nui reviewed his more recent in- 
vestigations on chemical inducers and 
emphasized particularly the important 
role of ribosenucleic acid (RNA). Harry 
Grundfest presented evidence to indicate 
the role of both chemical and electric 
mechanisms in the transmission of nerve 
impulses. The organization of the sensory 
and motor cortex in the mammalian 
cerebral cortex was reviewed by Clinton 
N. Woolsey. 

Joseph Brady indicated by studies on 
rats and monkeys that induced behavior 
patterns can be altered independently by 
different tranquilizing drugs. Similar con- 
clusions drawn from the work of Keith 
Killam suggest that more precise meth- 
ods for studying the mechanism of action 
of drugs affecting brain function may be 
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developing. The last three speakers re- 
viewed three separate areas of experi- 
mentation on the human being, indicat- 
ing that rapid progress is being made in 


our fundamental understanding of the , 


dysfunctions of the brain. 
Autztan D. Bass, Secretary 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (N1) 


Approximately 200 premedical and 
medical educators and students attended 
the symposium on premedical education 
arranged by Alpha Epsilon Delta at the 
Cornell University Medical College on 
29 Dec. Those in attendance heard talks 
by William H. Hubbard (New York Uni- 
versity Medical College), L. W. Hanlon 
(Cornell University Medical College), 
W. F. Walker (Oberlin College), and J. 
T. Cowles (University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School) and participated in a 
panel discussion led by E. Hugh Luckey 
(Cornell University Medical College), 
with George E. Miller (University of 
Buffalo Medical School), William E. 
Cadbury (Haverford College), and Nor- 
man F, Witt (University of Colorado). 

Davis G. Johnson (State University of 
New York Medical Center, Syracuse) 
addressed a luncheon gathering of 135 
on methods of improving liaison and co- 
operation between medical and liberal 
arts colleges. The afternoon was spent in 
informal personal discussions between 
the premedical advisers and the admis- 
sion committee representatives in at- 
tendance from 15 medical schools. 

Maurice L. Moore, Secretary 


Dentistry (Nd) 


Four sessions were held on 28 and 29 
Dec. The first was devoted to the prac- 
tical contributions of science to dental 
practice. Six papers were presented, and 
50 people were in attendance. 

Two sessions were devoted to “Human 
dentition in forensic medicine” in which 
Sections H and N were cosponsors. Eight 
papers were presented. These dealt with 
the identification of people by means of 
the teeth and the rates and sequence of 
tooth development. Racial traits and ge- 
netic influence on dentition were also dis- 
cussed, There were 50 to 60 in attend- 
ance at each session. 

A second joint session was devoted to 
a discussion of antienzymes. This session 
was cosponsored by Sections C, N, and 
Np. Four papers were given on various 
types of enzyme inhibitors. There was an 
attendance of 60. 

The section committee elected Isaac 
Schour (University of Illinois) as vice- 
president and chairman of the sec- 
tion. The new committeeman-at-large is 
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Joseph Muhler (University of Indiana). 
Plans were laid for the next meeting in 
Indianapolis, and the subject chosen for 
discussion is “The physiology and phar- 
macologic aspects of fluorine.” The date 
of the meeting will be 28 Dec. 1957. 

R. W. Buntine, Secretary 


Pharmacy (Np) 


Pharmacy Section Np held seven ses- 
sions 26 Dec. through 29 Dec. A total of 
17 contributed papers on original studies 
were given, and two symposia and two 
panel discussions were held. More than 
800 persons registered as having attended 
one or more of the pharmacy section 
meetings. 

Of considerable interest, as was shown 
by an attendance in excess of 450, was the 
symposium and discussion on “Cosmet- 
ics,’ which attracted interest outside the 
pharmaceutical group. This session was 
cosponsored by the Committee on Cos- 
metics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Various aspects of cosmetic utili- 
zation were discussed by six experts in 
the field. Veronica Conley discussed the 
new role of cosmetics in everyday living, 
and Paul G. I. Lauffer discussed the sci- 
entific formulation of cosmetics. The es- 
sentials of skin cleansing were brought 
out by R. S. Suskind, and a paper on the 
control of axillary sweating and body 
odors was presented by Marion B. Sulz- 
berger and Franz Herrmann. The present 
status of pigment-forming drugs was cov- 
ered from the standpoint of chemical 
structure and activity by A. B. Lerner. 
Some of the toxicity problems encoun- 
tered in the use of cosmetics were called 
to the attention of the group by B. E. 
Conley. A very interesting and lively dis- 
cussion of various cosmetic problems fol- 
lowed, with I. H. Blank, S. Rothman, C. 
Nelson, and H. T. Behrman participat- 
ing. 

More than 150 pharmaceutical scien- 
tists attended a 4-hour panel discussion 
on the problems of compressed tablet 
coatings. P. Wilcox discussed the history 
of tablet coatings and some of the gen- 
eral problems involved. He was followed 
by four speakers who had had firsthand 
experience with the operation of differ- 
ent coating machines. Each speaker sum- 
marized the operation, advantages, and 
disadvantages of a particular machine 
and followed this with a film showing the 
precise operation. J. Cooper, V. H. Hos- 
tetler, W. Madison, and A. Mattocks par- 
ticipated. 

The pharmacy section also cospon- 
sored a symposium on “Antienzymes” 
with the chemistry, dentistry, and medi- 
cal sciences sections participating. Of 
particular interest to the pharmaceutical 
scientists was the discussion of “Insulin- 
ase inhibitors” by Arthur Mirsky. 


R. H. Blythe (Smith, Kline, and 
French Laboratories), chairman of the 
section, opened the contributed papers 
sessions with a stimulating discussion of 
the importance of the pharmacy section 
in the AAAS. He clearly pointed out the 
importance of a common meeting ground 
for the various scientific disciplines. The 
scientific papers presented were of un- 
usual merit. L. Chavkin (Columbia Uni- 
versity) reported on tablet coatings de- 
signed for timed disintegration. A study 
of the stability of sulfadiazine sodium in- 
jection as done at Temple University was 
discussed by J. Autian. Stabilized perox- 
ides were discussed by H. M. Cobe 
(Temple University). M. J. Rodman pre- 
sented the interesting convulsant and 
antaleptic actions of anisatin. J. E. Chris- 
tian (Purdue University) discussed the 
polarography of adrenergic blocking 
agents and nitrogen mustards. K. J. 
Master and G. L. Jenkins reported their 
work on the hemoglobin regeneration of 
iron compounds. Human blood and urine 
concentrations following administrations 
of sulfaethylthiadiazole were discussed 
by J. V. Swintosky (Smith, Kline, and 
French Laboratories). 

The hospital pharmacy group had a 
very interesting, well-attended, and spir- 
ited full-day session, under the direction 
of G. F. Archambault (U.S. Public 
Health Service). Several important sub- 
jects were presented, including the law- 
imposed responsibilities on the hospital 
pharmacist, a professional degree for hos- 
pital pharmacists, cost data of injectables, 
scientific management of drug and phar- 
maceutical resources, narcotic-hypnotic 
control systems, and the use of investiga- 
tional drugs in hospitals. A panel discus- 
sion of the papers was then held with the 
following participants: Paul Parker, 
Newell Stewart, Fred Lascoff, R. Zim- 
merman, Joseph Oddis, Robert Bogash, 
Herbert Flack, and E. E. Leuallen. 
Luncheon, entertainment, and dinner 
were sponsored by Squibb, Wyeth, and 
Pfizer, respectively. 

Joun E. Curistian, Secretary 


Agriculture (Section O) 


“Grasslands in our national life” was 
the theme of the Section O meetings. 
The section chairman, Howard B. 
Sprague (Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity), arranged a four-session symposium 
on grasslands, and in addition there were 
six sessions for contributed papers. Sev- 
enteen scientific societies were listed as 
cosponsors and eleven agencies as endors- 
ers. Section O cosponsored a program on 
“Ecology of grasslands,” arranged by the 
Ecological Society of America; another 
on “Grassland climatology,” by the 
American Meteorological Society; and 
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one on “Range management,” by the 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment. In all, there were 13 half-day ses- 
sions, including some 67 papers and one 
movie dealing with various phases of the 
grasslands problem. 

Grasslands are very important in 
American agriculture as a source of feed 
for livestock. Various societies have dis- 
cussed different phases of the problem. 
However, it was felt that there was need 
for an across-the-board consideration of 
the subject. This was kept in mind in 
arranging the program, which included 
outstanding speakers from all parts of 
the United States from Vermont to Ari- 
zona and from Florida to Washington. 

The workers in the various fields dis- 
cussed current research and the need for 
more work in many areas. The climate, 
soils, ecology, fertilizers, and irrigation 
methods for good grasslands were con- 
sidered. Seedbed preparation, seeding, 
care, management, and harvesting of for- 
age and seed were reviewed in detail. 
The question of plant improvement and 
the seriousness of diseases and insects 
were considered. The importance of for- 
age quality, the proper management of 
livestock, and livestock parasites were 
given attention. One session was devoted 
to the economics of grasslands, and an- 
other to the machines available for 
proper maintenance, harvesting, and 
feeding. 

As research in this area continues, still 
greater progress will be made. Meetings 
such as these should do much to acquaint 
workers in various fields with what is 
being done and what should be done. In 
spite of concurrent sessions, attendance 
ranged from 40 to more than 100 per 
session. 

K. S. QuisENBERRY, Secretary 


Education (Section Q) 


Section Q continued in its policy of 
joining with other organizations to co- 
sponsor programs of mutual interest. 
Under this arrangement, the following 
sessions were sponsored: two panels on 
gifted children with the International 
Council for Exceptional Children; an ad- 
dress and a panel presentation on gifted 
children with the National Association 
for Gifted Children, and two symposia, 
one on “Testing for the professions” and 
one on “Scientists and education,” with 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. In addition, there were three 
sessions of general papers. 

The teaching societies, NABT, NARST, 
NSTA, and ANSS, set up an outstanding 
series of programs, including symposia, 
addresses, field trips, and demonstrations, 
The societies also joined with the AAAS 
Cooperative Committee on the Teaching 
of Science and Mathematics to sponsor a 
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panel on “Proposals for meeting the sci- 
ence teaching manpower crisis.” 

The many fine AAAS programs cre- 
ated a real competition among the vari- 
ous offerings. Thus, attendance at some 
sessions was not large, although partici- 
pation from the floor was thereby encour- 
aged and resuited in some vigorous dis- 
cussions. The vice-presidential address 
delivered by Dean A. Worcester was a 
stimulating and provocative paper en- 
titled “A backward glance into the fu- 
ture.” A business meeting for Section Q 
was held following the vice-presidential 
address. 

Hersert A. SmitH, Secretary 


National Association for 
Gifted Children (Q4) 


On 26 Dec. a paper titled “The needs 
of today’s gifted children” was presented 
by Ann F, Isaacs (Personality Develop- 
ment Preschool). It was indicated that 
the gifted child should be identified from 
four points of view: by his parents, by 
his teachers, to his peers, and to himself. 
Parents must identify the gifted child be- 
cause they have the first and most inti- 
mate contact with the child for the most 
extended length of time. Teachers should 
know the gifted child because they are in 
position to influence the child’s attitudes 
toward school and the amount of school- 
ing he will be motivated to seek. The 
peer group should identify the gifted 
child in order that he may be encouraged 
rather than feel the desire to suppress his 
talents in his search for group accept- 
ance. The individual must know that he 
himself is talented in order that he may 
develop a sense of responsibility and the 
desire to develop his potentialities to the 
fullest, both for his own self-realization 
and the benefit of society. 

On 27 Dec. papers were presented on 
the topic of “Motivating the gifted un- 
derachiever.” Doris T, Allen (University 
of Cincinnati) pointed out that in terms 
of the problems of world peace, we are 
all underachievers. Louis T. Fliegler 
(Syracuse University) discussed the 
problem from the point of view of per- 
sonality dynamics, and how case studies 
have shown that the child’s attitudes to- 
ward himself and those of his parents in- 
fluence his achievement. 

John Mayor (Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program, AAAS) approached 
the problem from the subject-matter 
aspect. He indicated that the subject 
might be regarded from the point of view 
of aiding the underachiever through cur- 
riculum changes, guidance, extracurricu- 
lar activities, and the new force of pro- 
fessional societies that are concerned 
with studying ways to bring about im- 
provement in public education. 


John Person (Rochester State Hospi- 
tal) presented a paper stressing the po- 
tential influence of adequate guidance of 
the underachiever. He indicated that 
these children sometimes do not achieve 
because they are unaware of their capaci- 
ties and the value of adequate college 
training in terms of their future life’s 
earnings. 

Leah Gold Fein (Stamford, Conn.) 
and Viola Cassidy (Ohio State Univer- 
sity) were discussants of the papers pre- 
sented. Ann F, Isaacs acted as moderator, 

Ann F. Isaacs, President 


Junior Scientists Assembly (X1) 


On 27 Dec. more than a thousand 
high-school students from the metropoli- 
tan area of New York City and as far 
away as Allentown, Pa., converged on the 
American Museum of Natural History to 
attend the tenth annual Junior Scientists 
Assembly sponsored by AAAS and the 
Academy Conference. In the morning, 
these students attended a special exhibit 
where 15 first-prize-winning projects of 
the New York Science Fair of 1956 were 
on display. 

In the afternoon, 1100 ticket-holders 
gathered in the museum auditorium to 
receive packets of science-career mate- 
rials and to enjoy the prepared 3-hour 
program. 

Paul B. Sears, president of AAAS, 
opened the assembly with an address on 
the “Fellowship of science.” Sears traced 
back his own career to his boyhood ex- 
periences on the family farm and an 
awakened curiosity in the common, ordi- 
nary things around him. He emphasized 
the importance of communication as an 
integral part of a scientist's work—“An 
observation or an experiment does not 
become ‘science’ until you have told 
someone about it.” Hence, the impor- 
tance of learning to speak and write well, 
to listen well, and to read well. He also 
stressed the importance of individual in- 
itiative in learning. “Nobody can learn 
anything for you; you must learn it your- 
self.” 

Don Herbert, the progress reporter of 
General Electric Theater on C.B.S. and 
“Mr. Wizard” on N.B.C., focused on 
curiosity as a common characteristic of 
all scientists. Much to the amusement 
and amazement, especially of the younger 
members, of his audience, Herbert dem- 
onstrated a number of very “curious” 
phenomena, using such “apparatus” as a 
soda bottle, a drinking straw, and the 
belt from his own trousers. 

“What makes a scientist?” was the sub- 
ject of discussion by a panel consisting 
of two young scientists, two students, and 
two science teachers. Paul Witty (North- 
western University) served as the mod- 
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erator. The discussion stimulated several 
pointed questions from members of the 
audience. 

The program reached its climax with 
the scintillating demonstrations of Hu- 
bert N. Alyea (Princeton University). 
Amid bubbling fluids, changing colors, 
flashing lights, and burning jets; between 
sparks, fumes, and explosions, Alyea ani- 
matedly related how luck and accident 
favor the prepared mind. At the end of 
Alyea’s talk, the repeated announcement 
that the assembly was over meant noth- 
ing to the hundred or more wide-eyed 
youngsters who crowded around the stage 
bombarding Alyea with questions until 
he was rescued by the custodian who 
came to close the building. From all in- 
dications the assembly was a “hit.” 

ZACHARIAH SABARSKY, 
Program Chairman 


Academy Conference (X1) 


The business meeting of the Academy 
Conference of the AAAS was held 29 
Dec., with Father P. H. Yancey, presi- 
dent, presiding. Representatives of 27 of 
the 41 state and city academies of sci- 
ence were present. Committee reports 
were given and reports of academy ac- 
tivities were presented by the official 
representatives of the academies. The 
resignation of Ralph W. Lefler, presi- 
dent-elect, was accepted, since he expects 
to be out of the United States during 
1957. 

Lefler presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. I. E, Wallen, assistant director of 
AAAS Science Teaching Improvement 
Program, gave a progress report. J. A. 


* Campbell, project director for opera- 


tions, education in the sciences, National 
Science Foundation; Lyell Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Thelma C. Heat- 
wole, secretary of the academy confer- 
ence, participated in a panel discussion 
on “What the Federal Government could 
do for academies of science.” 

Thirty academy representatives and 
guests were present at the academy con- 
ference dinner in the evening. C. L. 
Baker, Southwestern College, Memphis, 
Tenn., served as toastmaster for the oc- 
casion. Father Yancey gave the presi- 
dential address, a delightfully sincere 
and informative talk on “The role of 
academies of science and of the academy 
conference in the scientific program.” 

Tuetma C, Heatwo te, Secretary 


American Association of 
Scientific Workers (X2) 


Any broad discussion of planning must 
necessarily produce platitudes and gen- 
eralities, but the particular purpose of 
the meeting on “Science and planning” 
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was to relate these generalities to the con- 
tribution that has been, and can be, made 
by the various scientific disciplines. To 
this end, the keynote speaker, Hans 
Blumenfeld, related past progress in 
planning to the advances in particular 
scientific fields. In turn, public health, 
sanitation, microbiology, hydrology, sta- 
tistics, and other disciplines were shown 
as sources of knowledge which permitted 
the planner to remedy or control differ- 
ent elements of urban development. Solu- 
tions to problems such as epidemic dis- 
ease, accentuated by space concentration, 
removed limits to urban growth, while 
advances in power technology removed 
limitations on the choice of site. Thus, 
the past flow of knowledge from scientist 
to planner has been reasonably direct; 
today, however, such _ single-purpose 
transfer of information is no longer ade- 
quate for urban development. Instead, a 
comprehensive approach, involving a 
continued high level of contribution from 
the natural sciences and a rapidly in- 
creasing application of social science, 
seems essential. 

Discussing the contribution of the 
physical sciences, Frank Herring de- 
scribed the interplay of advances in 
power generation and distribution, com- 
munication, and transportation which 
have virtually eliminated site and size 
considerations and substituted space de- 
sign as the key planning problem. But 
again it was made clear that technology 
alone is insufficient to insure progress; 
improved roads, space layouts, power 
transmission, distribution facilities, and 
so forth, no longer guaranteed the effec- 
tiveness of planning. New parameters, 
such as the effect of the pace of life, the 
scale of endeavor, and the character and 
spirit of the population strongly influ- 
enced the attainment of planning goals. 

Thus, contemporary planning requires 
closer attention to the less tangible and 
predictable areas covered by the social 
sciences. Stressing that today’s planning 
actions ‘will influence social, political, 
and economic decisions well into the fu- 
ture, Burnham Kelly regarded planning 
by “belief and experience” as outmoded. 
In its place, maximum application of 
social science is mandatory, if flexible 
long-range plans based on scientific esti- 
mates of the consequences of given alter- 
natives, both in social and economic 
terms, are to be achieved. In particular, 
science is asked to provide a frame of 
reference, physical and social, so that 
planning decisions do not quickly pro- 
duce a new set of problems which negate 
the goals of the plan. 

It is obvious that the requirements and 
deficiencies are the most precise at the 
neighborhood level. Social distortions 
based on racial, religious, economic, and 
other criteria of status and rank were seen 


as major factors affecting the situation. 
Drayton Bryant noted that these were a 
major contribution to the “blighting” of 
urban areas, which could be controlled 
only by the development of “self-regen- 
erating” neighborhoods, stable to factors 
such as mobility, alteration of economic 
status, and racial composition, and self- 
regulating with regard to maintenance, 
crowding, levels of service, and com- 
munity facilities. Accommodation of the 
additional 50 million urban dwellers pre- 
dicted for the year 2000 makes the need 
more urgent and requires scientific ap- 
proaches which will prevent “reblight- 
ing” by that time. Resources several 
times the present 10 percent of each tax 
dollar must be available to the cities if 
the job is to be done; at least some por- 
tion of this should be devoted to research 
in the specific areas needed for com- 
munity planning. 

Rosert RutMan, Secretary 


American Documentation 


Institute (X3) 


The fourth annual meeting was held 
in New York on 28 and 29 Dec. The 
theme of the meeting was the broaden- 
ing interests of documentalists. The 
opening session entitled “Language, logic, 
and logistics of documentation” was 
chaired by James W. Perry (Western Re- 
serve University), the new president of 
ADI. There were papers by an M.L.T. 
linguist, Noam Chomsky, by a logician 
of the Hebrew University, Israel, Yeho- 
shua Bar-Hillel (read by another in his 
absence), and by J. W. Perry. 

At the business meeting, Herman H. 
Henkle (Crerar Library, Chicago) was 
elected ADI president for 1958. An In- 
ternational Conference on Scientific In- 
formation is to be held in this country 
in November 1958, in cosponsorship with 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Research Council, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The next an- 
nual meeting of ADI will be in Chicago, 
November 1957. 

There were two concurrent sessions on 
29 Dec., with a total of 16 talks. The 
chairmen were G. Miles Conrad (Bio- 
logical Abstracts) and Richard Gremling 
(Bell Telephone Laboratories). The sub- 
jects varied from reports on installations, 
such as “A punch card code for cardio- 
vascular pathology” at the National Re- 
search Council and “Mechanized lin- 
guistic analysis” at the IBM World 
Trade Organization, to predictions of 
things to come, such as the “Rapid selec- 
tor and optical disc memories as applied 
to document search” by Jacob Rabinow. 
History was covered by Calvin Mooers 
in “The debt of documentation to some 
forgotten inventors.” 
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The ADI panel on “Changing patterns 
of information organization” was cospon- 
sored by the Association for Computing 
Machinery. The panel consisted of emi- 
nent librarians and computer experts: S. 
M. Alexander (NBS), R. S. Angell 
(LC), C. L. Bernier (CA), H. P. Luhn 
(IBM), J. W. Mauchly (UNIVAC), 
and M. F. Tauber (CU). The panel dis- 
cussed how librarians/indexers could 
provide engineers with a specification of 
their searching problems, so that an ade- 
quate machine working model could be 
constructed. 

Lea M. Bounert, Program Chairman 


American Nature Study Society (X6) 


The American Nature Study Society 
inaugurated its 50th-anniversary celebra- 
tion in New York City, where it was 
founded in December 1908, with Liberty 
Hyde Bailey as its first president, and 
made special anniversary plans for next 
year’s meeting in Indianapolis. The meet- 
ing highlights included four well-attended 
program sessions, a banquet, and a field 
trip to Stamford and Greenwich, Conn. 

The following speakers discussed “New 
approaches to conservation”: William 
Clement (Cortland, N.Y.), E. L. Palmer 
(Ithaca, N.Y.), Fairfield Osborn (New 
York City), Richard Westwood (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), and Stanley A. Cain (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.). Four naturalists described 
various aspects of natural history of the 
New York City region: Richard B. 
Fischer, Steven Collins, Roger Tory 
Peterson, and John Kieran. 

A third panel consisted of a textile de- 
signer, Virginia Eckelberry, who uses 
nature designs in fabrics; a bird artist, 
Don Eckelberry, who described the art 
of bird painting; a college teacher, Stan- 
ley Mulaik, who captures and analyzes 
the various sounds in nature; a textbook 
writer, Herman Schneider, who suggests 
simple ways of interesting children in 
science and nature; and a medical doctor, 
Glidden Baldwin, who traveled 3 months 
in Africa and captured nature scenes on 
10 miles of colored film. Five other na- 
ture and camping leaders showed how 
nature study can be highlighted in camp- 
ing. They were Helen Ross, Dorothy 
Treat, Howard Weaver, L. B. Sharp, and 
Ted Pettit. Edwin Way Teale gave an 
illustrated lecture on Autumn across 
America, the title of his best-selling vol- 
ume, at the annual banquet. 
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The field trip to the Stamford Mu- 
seum, Audubon Nature Center, and 
North Mianus Gorge was arranged and 
led by Charles Mohr, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
thony Anable, Ernest Luhde, Leonard 
Bradley, and Dorothy Treat. 

RicHarp L. WEAVER, 
Program Chairman 


Conference on Scientific 
Manpower (X9) 


Howard L. Bevis, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the Conference on Scien- 
tific Manpower session held on 26 Dec. 
In reporting on the program of the na- 
tional committee, Bevis noted particu- 
larly that its membership was composed 
of the current heads of some 19 nongov- 
ernment organizations. The committee’s 
effort is to mobilize the resources of its 
constituent organizations to produce more 
qualified scientists and engineers than 
are presently being trained. 

Paul B. Sears presided at the session. 
Formal discussants included J. C. Warner 
(Carnegie Tech), who stressed the qual- 
ity aspects of training. He proposed early 
identification of gifted students, their 
early training in science and mathematics, 
and provision for financial assistance if 
required for their higher education. For 
improvement in the short-run, he rec- 
ommended effective utilization of our en- 
gineers, particularly through the use of 
technical aides. Earl P. Stevenson (Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc.) stressed the impor- 
tance of three principal areas of commit- 
tee concern—that is, improved utilization 
of present scientists and engineers, better 
secondary-school training, and the greater 
use of technical assistants. Milton O. Lee 
(Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology), speaking for the 
biological sciences, noted the emerging 
shortages of biologists. Again, secondary- 
school training in mathematics and sci- 
ence, particularly in chemistry and phys- 
ics, was considered of prime importance. 
Additional fellowship support was also 
believed particularly important in this 
field, which is increasingly requiring sub- 
stantial post-Ph.D. training. 

Papers delivered at the conference are 
being collected for publication by the 
National Science Foundation. A limited 
number of copies will be available for 
distribution by that agency. 

Tuomas J. Mitts, Program Director 


eae 


New York Academy of Sciences (X14) 


The symposium on “Modern ideas on 
spontaneous generation” was held by the 
Section of Biology, New York Academy 
of Sciences, in collaboration with Section 
F, AAAS on 26 Dec. Harold Blum (Na- 
tional Institutes of Health) gave the in- 
troductory remarks and presided over the 
morning session, which included the fol- 
lowing: “Formation of organic com- 
pounds on the primitive earth,” Stanley 
L. Miller (College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University ) ; ‘““Paleobio- 
chemistry,” Philip H. Abelson (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington); “Electroly- 
tic requirements of protists and archeo- 
metabolism,” Seymour H. Hutner, Mar- 
vin Sanders, and J. J. A. McLaughlin 
(Haskins Laboratories) ; “Speculations on 
origins and evolutions in photosynthesis,” 
Sam Granick (Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research). 

George Wald (Harvard University’) 
was the chairman for the afternoon ses- 
sion. The subjects and speakers were: 
“Phosphorus and the origin of life,” Ad- 
dison Gulick (Cambridge, Mass.) ; “In- 
teraction of synthetic polynucleotides,” 
Robert C. Warner (New York University 
College of Medicine); “The structure of 
crystalline proteins,’ David Harker 
(Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn); 
“Spontaneous generation of protein and 
anabolic pathways,” Sidney W. Fox 
(Florida State University); “The gene 
as the prime mover,” Carl C. Lindegren 
(Southern Illinois University) ; “The as- 
sumptions underlying discussions about 
the origin of life,’ N. W. Pirie (Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, England). 
Owing to lack of time, Pirie’s paper was 
not given in full. The concluding re- 
marks were given by Wald. 

The papers presented at this meeting 
will be published in the Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences and 
should be ready for distribution sometime 
this year, free to the members of the 
academy and at a nominal charge to non- 
members. 

Although some old themes were re- 
hashed, a considerable amount of new 
material, experimental evidence, and 
provocative ideas on spontaneous gen- 
eration were presented. The symposium 
was well received by the press, and there 
was a constant attendance of about 500 
persons. The discussion from the floor 
was lively. 

Ross F. NicREtu, 
Conference Chairman 
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Meetings and Societies 


Arid-Zone Climatology 


The Australia-7 UNESCO Symposium 
on Arid Zone Climatology was held in 
Canberra, Australia, 17 to 20 Oct. 1956. 
It was followed by a 4-day study tour to 
Broken Hill, Mildura, and to Melbourne 
that was arranged by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganization. More than 40 scientists from 
Australia contributed, and nearly 30 from 
overseas. The delegates from the United 
States were C. W. Thornthwaite (chair- 
man of the symposium), A. J. Drum- 
mond, Knut Schmidt-Nielsen, and F. A. 
Brooks. All the papers were preprinted; 
hence only 5 minutes were allowed each 
author, the main focus being on interna- 
tional discussion of each topic which, 
though limited by the time schedule (rig- 
idly adhered to), was extremely interest- 
ing, especially to scientists working in 
fringe areas, 

The Australian contributions to the 
technical sessions were supplemented 
with appropriate papers from the over- 
seas delegates; a very thorough coverage 
was obtained on each major topic. The 
technical sessions covered the following 
subjects: “Evaporation and the water 
balance,” “Radiation and the thermal 
balance,” “Interrelationships of climatic 
elements and flora,’ “Interrelationships 
of climatic elements and fauna,” “Micro- 
climate of man and domestic animals,” 
“Modification of microclimate,” “Salt- 
ing and chemistry of rain water,” and 
“Climatological observational require- 
ments in arid zones.” 

Because of expense, only a few of the 
Australians were allowed to participate 
in the 4-day study tour, all of which was 
very interesting, including the flood 
whose crest takes 3 months to travel 
downstream. The various objectives can- 
not all be mentioned here, but outstand- 
ing were the use of cetyl alcohol on a 
large reservoir to reduce evaporation; 
the natural regeneration of ground cover 
when it is protected only from rabbits 
and livestock; the Mildara winery; and 
the whole research station of the Divi- 
sion of Meteorological Physics, where 
very advanced work is being carried on in 
heat- and moisture-transfer phenomena. 
Two minor questions raised lively dis- 
cussion: (i) whether the Witchetty grub 
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is edible and (ii) whether we were seeing 
the crescent of the new moon on the 
wrong side. The former was settled by 
demonstration. 

All the delegates were very apprecia- 
tive of the excellent arrangements and 
cordial hospitality. Questions concerning 
the proceedings, which are to be pub- 
lished soon, should be addressed to Mr. 
J. Swarbrick, Secretary, UNESCO Com- 
mission on Arid Lands, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris 16, France. 

F. A. Brooks 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
University of California, Davis 


Biological Aging 


A conference of 50 U.S. and foreign 
biologists will be held 2-3 May to discuss 
research problems in the area of biologi- 
cal aging. The meeting, which is sup- 
ported by a grant from. the National 
Science Foundation, will take place at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. Participation will be strictly lim- 
ited to those invited. 

Participants are to be asked to prepare 
short papers for circulation to the other 
participants in advance of the meeting, 
and no formal presentations will be made 
at the meeting itself, which will be re- 
served for discussion. Anyone who is seri- 
ously engaged in work on aging and is 
desirous of participating in the confer- 
ence should communicate promptly with 
the AIBS (2000 P St., NW, Washington 
6, D.C.). Concise information about the 
nature of the applicant’s work on aging 
should be supplied. Invitations to the 
conference will be issued by the AIBS 
Committee for Basic Biological Research 
on Aging. 


Meteorology and Hydrometeorology 


The 15lst national meeting of the 
American Meteorological Society and 
Conference on Hydrometeorology will 
be held in Eckhart Hall of the University 
of Chicago, 19-21 Mar. The two sessions 
on 19 Mar. will deal with problems of 
atmospheric pollution: in the morning 
the general problem of atmospheric pol- 


lution and diffusion will be considered; 
the afternoon session will be devoted to 
various aspects of radioactive particles, 
their diffusion and removal from the 
atmosphere. 

On the evening of 20 Mar. Willard 
Libby of the Atomic Energy Commission 
will be the chief speaker at a banquet to 
be held in the Quadrangle Club. He: will 


discuss “Nuclear reactions in nature.” 


Society Elections 


= American Nature Study Society: pres., 
Richard L. Weaver, University of Michi- 
gan; v. pres., Seymour Fowler, Iowa 
State Teachers College; sec., Helen Ross, 
Fitchburg (Mass.) State Teachers Col- 
lege; treas., Howard Weaver, University 
of Illinois. 


® American Society of Professional Bio!o- 
gists, Inc.: pres., Albert Dickman, Dick- 
man Laboratories; pres.-elect, James R. 
Foster, University of Maryland; past 
pres., Austin W. Morrill, Jr.; treas., Har- 
riette D. Vera; exec. sec., Alfred F. Borg, 
Gardner Hall, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. The vice presidents are Hubert 
Heitman (western), H. Mac Vandiviere 
(southern), Harold M. Kaplan (cen- 
tral), Carl R. Fellers (northeastern). 


® Scientific Manpower Commission: 
pres., John S. Nicholas, Yale University; 
v. pres., B. R. Stanerson, American 
Chemical Society; sec.-treas., Glen Finch, 
National Academy of Sciences. 


® American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers: pres., Walter J. Barrett, New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Company; treas., 
L. F. Hickernell, Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company. The vice presidents are 
Benjamin R. Teare, Jr., Robert W. 
Oetinger, Albert G. Johnson, Orien A. 
Gustafson, and Gordon F. Tracy. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 


13-15. Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists, 10th annual midwestern, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (G. A. Grimm, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Box 2131, Midland, 
Tex.) 

14. Effect of Radiation on Foods, As- 
soc. of Vitamin Chemists, Chicago, Ill. 
(M. Freed, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
4800 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32.) 

15. Fats in Human Nutrition, AMA 
symp., New Orleans, La. (Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, American Medical 
Assoc., 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
Ill.) 

15-17. Society of Women Engineers, 
annual, Houston, Tex. (SWE, Newsletter, 
516 Climax St., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.) 
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18-21. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
natl. convention, New York, N.Y. (B. 
Warriner, IRE, 1 E. 79 St., New York 
21.) 

19-21. American Meteorological Soc., 


151st national, Chicago, Ill. (K. C. 
Spengler, AMS, 3 Joy St., Boston 8, 
Mass. ) 

20-22. National Health Forum, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (National Health Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19.) 

20-23. National Science Teachers As- 
soc., annual, Cleveland, Ohio. (R. H. 
Carleton, NSTA, 1201 16 St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6.) 

21-23. American Physical Soc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (K. K. Darrow, APS, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y.) 

21-23. International Assoc. for Dental 
Research, annual, Atlantic City, N.J. (D. 
Y. Burrill, 129 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, 
Ky.) 

21-23. Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts 
and Letters, annual, Detroit, Mich. (R. 
F. Haugh, Dept. of English, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 

22-23. Heart: Law-Medicine Problem, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (O. Schroeder, Jr., Law- 
Medicine Center, Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland 6.) 

23-28. American Soc. of Tool Engi- 
neers, 25th annual, Houston, Tex. (R. 
Gebers, 10700 Puritan, Detroit 38, Michi- 
gan. ) 

24-27. American Assoc. of Dental 
Schools, annual, Atlantic City, N.J. (M. 


W. McCrea, 42 S. Greene St., Baltimore 
1, Md.) 

25-28. American Acad. of General 
Practice, 9th annual scientific assembly, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M. F. Cahal, AAGP, Vol- 
ker Blvd. at Brookside, Kansas City 12, 
Mo.) 

25-29. International College of Allergy, 
3rd symposium, London, England. (W. 
Kaufman, 540 Brooklawn Ave., Bridge- 
port 4, Conn.) 

25-29. Western Metal Exposition and 
Congress, 10th, Los Angeles, Calif. (W. 
H. Eisenman, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio.) 

26-28. Mechanisms for the Develop- 
ment of Drug Resistance in Microorgan- 
isms, Ciba Foundation Symp. (by invita- 
tion), London, England. (G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme, 41 Portland Pl., London, 
W.1.) 

26-28. Weather Radar Conf., 6th, 
sponsored by American Meteorological 
Soc., Cambridge, Mass. (K. C. Spengler, 
3 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass.) 

27-29. American Power Conf., 19th 
annual, Chicago, Ill. (R. A. Budenholzer, 
Illinois Inst. of Technology, 35 W. 33 St., 
Chicago 16.) 

27-29. Effects of Radiation on Ma- 
terials, colloquium, Baltimore, Md. (Of- 
fice of Naval Research, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore 3.) 

27-29. National Committee on Alcohol- 
ism, annual, Chicago, Ill. (Miss E. Jensen, 
NCA, 2 E. 103 St., New York 29.) 





A SHORT-FORM CATALOG 
of YSICo* Products : 


Many ranges from —70°C to +100°C and above 
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SINGLE CHANNEL SIX-CHANNEL TWELVE-CHANNEL EXPANDED SCALE S-RANGE, 6-CHAN. 

__MODEL 43 ____ MODEL 41 MODEL 44 MODEL 45 __ MODEL 46 
ACCURACY - é 
1% om t1%% | H1% oRt1%% | 1% OR 1¥2 % = o0.1%c += 0.28°F 
__OF SCALE RANGE OF SCALE RANGE _ OF SCALE RANGE 
READABILITY é ~ 
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THERMISTOR TEMPERATURE-SENSING PROBES 
Interchangeable types for: AiR, SURFACE, LIQUID IMMERSION, SKIN, BODY 
Non-interchangeable types: HYPODERMIC, CATHETER, TISSUE IMPLANTATION 








ES eee 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS | 
Based on the thermistor 
CONTROL SENSITIVITIES: 
on-off type: +.05°C 
stepless proportioning type: +.005°C 


DIRECT-READING RANGES 
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April 


1-2. Industrial Engineering Conf., West 
Lafayette, Ind. (K. E. Glancy, Div. of 
Adult Education, Purdue Univ., West 
Lafayette. ) 

1-4. American Assoc. of Petroleum 
Geologists, 42nd annual, St. Louis, Mo, 
(R. H. Dott, AAPG, Box 979, Tulsa, 
Okla. ) 

1-4, International Anesthesia Research 
Soc., cong., Phoenix, Ariz. (A. W. Friend, 
Wade Park Manor, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 

1-4, Society of Economic Paleontolo- 
gists and Mineralogists, annual, St. Louis, 
Mo. (C. P. Ellison, Jr., Dept. of Geology, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. ) 

1-5. Assoc. of American Geographers, 
annual, Cincinnati, Ohio. (B. W. Adkin- 
son, Reference Dept., Library of Congress, 
Washington 25.) 

2-3. Future Developments in Food 
Preservation, symp., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Food Symposium, Midwest Research 
Inst., 425 Volker Blvd., Kansas City 10.) 

4-5. Dietary Fats—Helpful or Harmful, 
3rd annual nutrition conf., Detroit, Mich. 
(A. H. Smith, Wayne State Univ. College 
of Medicine, Detroit 7.) 

4-6. American Rocket Soc., spring, 
Washington, D.C. (A. G. Haley, 1735 De 
Sales St., NW, Washington 6.) 

5-6. American Mathematical Soc., New 
York, N.Y. (J. H. Curtiss, AMS, 190 Hope 
St., Providence 6, R.I.) 

7-10. Pan American Assoc. of Ophthal- 
mology, 4th interim cong., New York, 
N.Y. (B. F. Payne, 17 E. 72 St., New 
York 21.) 

7-12. American Chemical Soc., Miami, 
Fla. (A. H. Emery, ACS, 1155 16 St., 
NW, Washington 6.) 

8. Phi Lambda Upsilon, Miami, Fla. 
(T. B. Cameron, Dept. of Chemistry, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. ) 

8-10. American Soc. of Mechanical 
Engineers, spring, Birmingham, Ala. (C. 
E. Davies, ASME, 29 W. 39 St., New 
York 18.) 

8-12. Food Bacteriology, internat. 
symp., Cambridge, England. (Dr. Mossel, 
Central Inst. for Nutrition Research 
T.N.O., Catharijnesingel 61, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. ) 

8-12. Surface Activity, 2nd world cong., 
London, England. (Congress Secy., 14 
Belgrave Sq., London, S.W. 1.) 

9-10. Industrial Electronics Education 
Conf., annual, Chicago, Ill. (E. A. Rob- 
erts, Armour Research Foundation, IIli- 
nois Inst. of Technology, Chicago 16.) 

10-12. Nuclear Instrumentation Conf., 
natl., Atlanta, Ga. (H. Kindler, Instru- 
ment Soc. of America, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

10-13. Conference on Embryology and 
Experimental Morphology, Cambridge, 
England. (D. R. Newth, Dept. of Zoology, 
University College London, Gower St., 
London W.C. 1.) 

11-13. American Assoc. of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists, annual, Washington 
D.C. (E. A. Gall, Cincinnati General 
Hospital, Cincinnati 29, Ohio.) 

11-13. Southwestern Inst. of Radio En- 
gineers Conf. and Electronics Show, 9th 
annual, with 2nd National Simulation 
Conf., Houston, Tex. (F. C. Smith, Jr., 
Box 13058, Houston 19.) 
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Dehydrated 
Culture Media 
DIFCO 


The utmost in efficiency and economy in 
the bacteriological laboratory is realized 
through use of Dehydrated Culture Media, 
Difco. 


Convenience—any medium can be instantly prepared. 
Stability—media can be kept without deterioration. 
Availability—each medium is instantly available. 
Completeness—no additional ingredients are required. 
Uniformity—successive lots are identical. 


Comparability—dependable, comparative studies are 
possible in widely separated laboratories over long 
periods of time when standardized Difco Products 
are employed. 




























Specify “DIFCO” 


Dirco LABORATORIES PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


I 
ee | 95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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12-13. Colorado-Wyoming Acad. of 
Science, annual, Fort Collins, Colo. (O. 
W. Olsen, Colorado A.&M. College, Fort 
Collins. ) 

12-13. Eastern Psychological Assoc., 
annual, New York, N.Y. (G. G. Lane, 
Dept. of Psychology, Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark. ) 

12-13. New Orleans Acad. of Sciences, 
New Orleans, La. (A. Welden, Dept. of 
Biology, Newcomb College, New Orleans. ) 

12-14. American Assoc. for Cancer Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill. (H. J. Creech, Inst. 
for Cancer Research, Fox Chase, Phila- 
delpbia 11, Pa.) 

12-14. American Assoc. of Physical 
Anthropologists, annual, Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich. (J. H. Spuhler, Dept. of Human 


Genetics, Univ. of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor.) 

12-14. American Soc. of Human Ge- 
netics, annual, Ann Arbor, Mich. (E. J. 
Gardner, Dept. of Zoology, Utah State 
College, Logan. ) 

12-14, National Speleological Soc., 
Natural Bridge, Va. (Mrs. M. McKenzie, 
1407 Hickory Ct., Broyhill Park, Falls 
Church, Va.) 

13. Society for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, spring, New York, N.Y. (W. C. 
Clark, Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford 5, Conn.) 

13. South Carolina Academy of Science, 
annual, Columbia (Miss M. Hess, Box 114, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, $.C.) 

14-16. Telemetering Symposium, natl., 








~ New, Concentrated WATER-SOLUBLE 
__—-« SELICONE FLUID 


for use on 


GLASS — CERAMICS — METAL 
RUBBER — PLASTIC WARE 





A dip in Siliclad solution . . . 
e@ Reduces glassware breakage 
@ Permits more thorough, easier and faster cleaning 


@ Enables objects to shed liquids and dry more 
quickly. 


@ Reduces clotting of blood on surfaces. 


@ Prevents sticking of rubber or glass stoppers— 
makes them easier to withdraw. 











4 ounces of 


SILICLAD 


Concentrate make 25 
Pints of 1% Solution... 
Enough to SILICONIZE 

7,800 6” Test Tubes! 


SUGGESTED USES... 
Moisture-repellent Siliclad produces a ‘‘drain free’’ 
surface which is scratch-resistant, smooth, non-wet- 
table, non-toxic, non-irritating, resistant to alkaline 
cleaning solutions—and is therefore ideal for use 
on the following items: 

1. General laboratory ware—beakers, flasks, test 
tubes, graduated cylinders 
Ground glass stoppers, rubber stoppers, plastic 
and rubber gaskets 


“AY.apans. ” 


tw 


3. Transferring pipettes 

4. Burettes, Blood pipettes, Blood bottles 

5. Glass and porcelain petri and evaporating 
dishes 


. Catheters and tubing used for transferring blood 
Needles for intravenous applications 









TANDARD SCIENTIFIC 
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8. Intravenous sets 
9. Replacement transfusion sets 
10. Blood reconditioning apparatus, oxygenators, 
artificial kidneys, etc. 
Cat. No. 82375—SILICLAD Concentrate, 


4 oz. bottle (With directions for use) 
1 Doz. 4 oz. bottles 


Siliclad is a semi-organic material with a 
very high degree of stability, inert to such 
factors as heat, moisture and most common 
chemicals and compounds. Normal autoclav- 
ing does not affect the Siliclad film. Treated 
surfaces resist chemical attack, are generally 
non-volatile, non-crystalline and non-towic 
to all body tissues. 

Coating objects with Siliclad gives them a 
sparkling sheen. The Siliclad forms a tough 
protective “skin”? which adheres to the glass 
surface, producing a water-repellent film to 
which many types of soil, stains, ete., do not 
cling—thereby making cleaning much easier 
and faster. Siliclad, when applied to glass- 
ware, produces a_ surface which resists 
scratching and thereby reduces breakage. 

In blood transfusion work it has been found 
that treatment of needles with Siliclad pre- 
vents clotting within the cannula. The 
smooth, hard surface imparted by Siliclad 
makes an excellent surface for contact with 
blood. When tubes and glass containers are 
treated with Siliclad, clotting is reduced and 
a greater yield of clear serum is obtained. 
Blood handled in containers treated with 
Siliclad is less subject to hemolysis despite 
considerable agitation. 


“SILICLAD” 


ORDER TODAY 


$3.50 
$36.00 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 
808 BROADWAY REAGENTS 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y CHEMICALS 











Philadelphia, Pa. (A. S. Westneat, Jr., 
Applied Science Corp., Box 44, Prince- 
ton, N.J.) 

14-20. American Physiological Soc., 
Chicago, Ill. (M. O. Lee, APS, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., NW, Washington 14.) 

15-17. American Soc. of Lubrication 
Engineers, annual, Detroit, Mich. (W. P. 
Youngclaus, Jr., ASLE, 84 E. Randolph 
St., Chicago 1, Il.) 

15-17. Molecular Mechanism of Rate 
Processes in Solids, Faraday Soc. discus- 
sion, Amsterdam, Netherlands. (Faraday 
Soc., 6 Gray’s Inn Sq., London, W.C.1.) 

15-17. Systems for Information Re- 
trieval, symp., Cleveland, Ohio. (J. H. 
Shera, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve Univ., Cleveland 6.) 

15-18. American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assoc. and constituent divisions: 
American College Personnel Assoc., Amer- 
ican School Counselor Assoc., National 
Assoc. of Guidance Supervisors and Coun- 
selor Trainers, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Assoc., Student Personnel Assoc. 
for Teacher Education; Detroit, Mich. 
(A. A. Hitchcock, APGA, 1534 O St., 
NW, Washington 5.) 

15-18. Host-Specificity and Parallel 
Evolution among Parasitic Insects and 
Worms, symp., Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
(J. G. Baer, C.P. 2, Neuchatel 7.) 

15-18. International Inst. of Differing 
Civilizations, 30th session, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. (11, Blvd. de Waterloo, Brussels, 
Belgium. ) 

15-19. American Assoc. of Immunolo- 
gists, annual, Chicago, III. (F. S. Cheever, 
Graduate School of Public Health, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.) ° 

15-19. American Soc. for Experimental 
Pathology, annual, Chicago, Ill. (C. C. 
Erickson, Inst. of Pathology, Univ. of 
Tennessee, 858 Madison Ave., Memphis. ) 

15-19. American Soc. for Pharmacology 
and Experimental Therapeutics, Chicago, 
Ill. (H. Hodge, Dept. of Pharmacology, 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.) 

15-19. Federation of American Socie- 
ties for Experimental Biology, annual, 
Chicago, Ill. (M. O. Lee, FASEB, 9650 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14.) 

15-19. High Energy Nuclear Physics 
Conf., 7th annual, Rochester, N.Y. (R., 
Marshak, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester. ) 

15-20. American Inst. of Nutrition, an- 
nual, Chicago, Ill. (R. W. Engel, Dept. 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg 13, Va.) 

16-18. Nuclear Tests for Nondestruc- 
tive Testing Applications, symp., Chicago, 
Ill. (American Soc. for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 

17-19. American Assoc. of Anatomists, 
annual, Baltimore, Md. (L. B. Flexner, 
School of Medicine, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4.) 

18-20. Assoc. of Southeastern Biologists, 
annual, Athens, Ga. (J. C. Dickinson, Jr., 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. ) 

18-20..Ohio Acad. of Science, annual, 
Bowling Green. (R. W. Dexter, Dept. of 
Biology, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio.) 

18-20. Southern Soc. for Philosophy 
and Psychology, annual, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. (W. B. Webb, U.S. Navy School of 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 

18-20. Venereal Disease Postgrad. 


Conf., 26th, Memphis, Tenn. (H. Packer, 
SCIENCE, VOL. 125 
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EC401 ELECTROPHORESIS 
APPARATUS 











For either PAPER or 
STARCH ELECTROPHORESIS 


Three separate cells in one. 


Write for complete information. 


-E-C APPARATUS COMPANY 
538 WALNUT LANE, SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 











MONOCHROMATIC— 
(4 NARROW BAND— 


“HIGH TRANSMISSION— 






FARRAND 
INTERFERENCE 
~ FILTERS 


Farrand Interference Filters enable 
isolation of narrow regions of the 





FERMENTOR 
Model F-05 


FOR STUDYING ALL KINDS OF 
METABOLIC PROCESSES IN SUBMERGED CULTURE 
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HEAD ASSEMBLY 


BAFFLE 


UPPER IMPELLER 





LOWER IMPELLER 
GUM RUBBER 
CUSHION 


REINFORCING 
RING 


All stainless steel, with Pyrex Jar for full visibility. Entire as- 
sembly fits in autoclave for thorough sterilization. Non-freez- 
ing, non-bleeding agitator housing and seals. Five liter capacity 
(also available in 7.5 and 14 liters). Single orifice sparger cen- 
trally located under lower impeller. 


UNCONDITIONAL ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
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BRONX BLVD. & EAST 238th STREET 


NEW YORK 70, NEW YORK 
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Dept. of Preventive Medicine, Univ. of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis 
3.) 
19-20. Arkansas Acad. of Science, an- 
nual, Fayetteville. (L. F. Bailey, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. ) 

19-20. Seismological Soc. of America, 
annual, Los Angeles, Calif. (P. Byerly, 
Bacon Hall, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley 4.) 

22-24. National Acad. of Sciences, an- 
nual, Washington, D.C. (H. L. Dryden, 
NAS, 2101 Constitution Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 25. ) 

23-25. Chemistry and Biology of Muco- 
polysaccharides, Ciba Foundation Symp. 
(by invitation only), London, England. 
(G. E. W. Wolstenholme, 41 Portland P1., 
London, W.1.) 

23-25. Solid State Devices in Electric 
Circuits, symp., New York, N.Y. (J. Gries- 
mann, Microwave Research Inst., 55 
Johnson St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.) 

23-26. American Industrial Hygiene 
Assoc., annual, St. Louis, Mo. (G. D. 
Clayton, AIHA, 14125 Prevost, Detroit 
27, Mich.) 

23-27. Separation of Isotopes, collo- 
quium of IUPAP, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. (J. Kistemaker, Laboratorium voor 
Massaspectrografie, Hoogfe Kadijk 202, 
Amsterdam C.) 

24-25. Industrial Research Conf., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (C. E. Barthel, Armour Research 
Foundation, Illinois Inst. of Technology, 
10 W. 35 St., Chicago 16.) 

24-25. Recent Advances in the Study 


of Venereal Disease, 8th annual symp., 
Washington, D.C. (W. J. Brown, Pro- 
gram Committee Chairman, Communi- 
cable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga.) 

24-26. Purity Control by Thermal 
Analysis, IUPAC, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. (W. M. Smit, Central Inst. for 
Physico-Chemical Constants, Biltstraat 
172, Utrecht, Netherlands. ) 

24-26. Sanitary Engineering Conf. on 
Solids Handling and Anaerobic Digestion, 
New York, N.Y. (W. W. Eckenfelder, Jr., 
Civil Engineering Dept., Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York 71.) 

24-27. Plant Quality, 2nd _ internatl. 
colloquium, Paris, France. (L. Genevois, 
Faculté des Sciences, Université de Bor- 
deaux, 20, Cours Pasteur, Bordeaux, 
France. ) 

25-26. Midwest Benthological Soc., an- 
nual, Urbana, Ill. (A. Lopinot, 205 W. 
Osie, Gillespie, Ill.) 

25-27. American Physical Soc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (K. K. Darrow, APS, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27.) 

25-29. Pan American Cancer Cytolugy 
Cong., Miami, Fla. (J. E. Ayre, New York 
Univ., New York, N.Y.) 

26-27. Alabama Acad. of Science, an- 
nual, Jacksonville. (H. A. McCullough, 
Dept. of Biology, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) 

26-27. American Assoc. of University 
Professors, annual, New York, N.Y. (R. 
F. Fuchs, AAUP, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW, Washington 6.) 

26-27. Iowa Acad. of Science, annual, 




















Cap. ml. 


NALGENE [HH] again proves its superiority 
in laboratory practice. Because they are light, 
they are easier to handle. Because 

they are NALGENE, they cannot break. 

This completely new series of six graduates 
is manufactured closely to glass graduate 
specifications and standard dimensions. 
Octagonal bases prevent rolling. 

They may be autoclaved 

under standard conditions. 





Ask your dealer for our new catalog E-956. 


25 | 50 100 | 250 | 500 1000 





Subdiv., ml. 





1 2 5 10 20 25 
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3.20 | 3.40 |3.90 | 4.50 | 6.50 | 8.50 


Discount: Less 10% in lots of 12 per size 


" \ALGE CO. Inc. 


ROCHESTER 2, 


N.Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST FABRICATOR OF POLYETHYLENE LABORATORY WARE 








Cedar Falls. (J. L. Laffoon, Dept. of Zool- 
ogy and Entomology, Iowa State College, 
Ames. ) 

26-27. Kentucky Acad. of Science, 
Mammoth Cave. (G. Levey, Berea Col- 
lege. Berea, Ky.) 

26-27. Mississippi Acad. of Sciences, 
annual, Columbus. (C. Q. Sheely, State 
College, Miss. ) 

26-27. Montana Academy of Sciences, 
17th annual, Billings. (L. H. Harvey, 
Montana State Univ., Missoula.) 

26-27. West Virginia Acad. of Science, 
annual, Keyser. (M. Ward, Glenville 
State College, Glenville, W. Va.) 

28. American Soc. of Hospital Pharma- 
cists, New York, N.Y. (Mrs. G. N. 
Francke, 1812 Norway Rd., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ) 

28-30. American Assoc. of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, annual, New York, N.Y. (G. 
L. Webster, Univ. of Illinois College of 
Pharmacy, 808 S. Wood St., Chicago 12.) 

28-2. Southwestern and Rocky Moun- 
tain Division-AAAS, annual, Tucson, 
Ariz. (F. E. E. Germann, 1800 Sunset 
Blvd., Boulder, Colo. ) 

28-3. American Pharmaceutical Assoc., 
annual, New York, N.Y. (R. P. Fischelis, 
APA, 2215 Constitution Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 7.) 

28-3. Soc. of American Bacteriologists, 
annual, Detroit, Mich. (J. H. Bailey, 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Inst., Rens- 
selaer, N.Y.) 

29-30. National Assoc. of Boards of 
Pharmacy, annual, New York, N.Y. (P. 
H. Costello, NABP, 77 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Ill.) 

29-1. American Assoc. of Spectrogra- 
phers, 8th annual, Chicago, Ill. (T. H. 
Zink, H. Cohn & Sons, 4528 W. Division 
St., Chicago 51.) 

29-1. American Geophysical Union, 
38th annual, Washington, D.C. (W. E. 
Smith, AGU, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW, Washington 5.) 

29-1. American Oil Chemists’ Soc., 
48th annual, New Orleans, La. (R. T. 
O’Connor, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans. ) 

29-2. International Acad. of Proctology, 
9th annual, New York, N.Y. (A. J. Can- 
tor, IAP, 147-41 Sanford Ave., Flushing 
SOs) 

29-4. Irrigation and Drainage, 3rd in- 
ternatl. cong., San Francisco, Calif. (W. 
E. Blomgren, 260 Leetsdale Dr., Denver 
22, Colo.) 

30-1. Metal Powder Assoc., 13th an- 
nual, Chicago, Ill. (MPA, 130 W. 42 St., 
New York 36. ) 


May 


1-3. Electronic Components Conf., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (R. M. Soria, 1830 S. 54 Ave., 
Chicago 50.) 

1-3. Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis, spring, Boston, Mass. (W. M. 
Murray, SESA, P.O. Box 168, Cambridge 
39, Mass. ) 

2-4, American Philosophical Assoc., an- 
nual, Chicago, Ill. (W. H. Hay, Bascom 
Hal), Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6.) 

2-4. Illinois State Acad. of Science, an- 
nual, Normal. (R. A. Evers, Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey, Urbana.) 
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... “ahen time ts of the essence -”” 


You can always depend upon | 
Nutritional Biochemicals Corporation] | 
when your needs for Research 
Biochemicals demand speedy delivery. 


A COMPLETE SELECTION 
OF MORE THAN 165 
NUCLEOPROTEINS and 
DERIVATIVES 


Typical Derivatives 


Adenosine 
Triphosphate 
Cytidine 
Cozymase 
CoenzymelI,II,A 
Cytosine 
6 Mercaptopurine 
Uridylic Acid 
Uridine 
2, 6 Diamino 
Purine Sulfate 
8 Aza Guanine 











NUTRITIONAL 
BIOCHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


21010 Miles Avenue @ Cleveland 28, Ohio 





Write For 


New Catalog 
January 1957] | 
Over 1700 Items | | 
Write Dept. 102 | | | 











MULTI-BLOCK 
HEATER 


For digestions, extractions, 
and other reactions requiring 
close teraperature control. 





Interchangeable heat-transfer 
blocks mountable on a single 
heating base: hot plate, 
tube heater, liquid bath... ; 
sold individually or in ell 

combination. Tube Heater 





Constant temperature control 
41°C. 
Variable from ambient to 
300°C. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 2125-A 


9} RESEARCH SPECIALTIES CO. 
2005 Hopkins St Berkeley 7, Calif. 






























CUSTOM MADE 


TOOL FOR THE ANALYSIS 
OF COMPLEX COLLOID SYSTEMS, AND FOR 
THE CONTROL OF PRODUCTION OF 





179 EAST 87TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PURIFIED PROTEINS, ENZYMES, HORMONES 


KLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


KLETT 
ELECTROPHORESIS 
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Things don’t stick to a 





coated surface 


Water... dirt... blood ... stains . . . or any liquid 
are repelled by a SILICLAD coated surface. 


SILICLAD is a water soluble silicone concentrate that 
can be used on glass, ceramics, metal, rubber and 
plastic materials. 


A quick dip in a 1% water solution leaves a tough, 
liquid-repellent coating of silicone on the glass or 
ceramic surface. A water rinse completes the job... no 
baking necessary. 


SILICLAD-treated objects are easier to clean .. . and 
scratch and abrasion-resistant. Breakage and chipping 
of expensive glassware pieces are reduced. 


Surfaces drain completely when SILICLAD coated .. . 
no more clinging drops of liquid. 


Try SILICLAD yourself on !!asks, beakers, graduates, 
stoppers, burettes, pipettes, bottles, catheters, tubing, 
blood apparatus . . . and be convinced. SILICLAD is 
non-toxic, non-irritating, long-lasting. 


4 ounces of SILICLAD concentrate (makes up to 25 
pints of working solution) $3.56 
1 dozen 4-ounce bottles $36 


Available at your local supply dealer 


CLAY-ADAMS, INC., New York 10 

















Just Published: Volume 2 (407 pages ) 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Digestion in Insects 

Some Aspects of Intermediary Metabolism of Carbohy- 
drates in Insects 

The Physiology of Insect Cuticle 

The Comparative Morphology of the Insect Head 

Cytogenetics and Systematic Entomology 

The Taxonomic Significance of the Characters of Immature 
Insects 

Caste Determination in Social Insects 

Dynamics of Insect Populations 

The Synoptic Approach to Studies of Insects and Climate 

Insect Migration 

Recent Advances in Veterinary Entomology 

Transmission of Disease Agents by Phlebotomine Sand 
Flies 

Genetics of Insect Resistance to Chemicals 

The Mode of Action of Insecticides Exclusive of Organic 
Phosphorus Compounds 

Chemistry and Mode of Action of Organophosphorus In- 
secticides 

The Behaviour of Systemic Insecticides Applied to Plants 

Aerial Application of Insecticides 

Cotton Insects and Their Control in the United States 

Insecticidal Control of the Spread of Plant Viruses 

Pollination of Alfalfa and Red Clover 


$7.00 postpaid (U.S.A.) ; $7.50 postpaid (elsewhere) 


ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC. 


231 Grant Avenue, Palo Alto, California 
































This apparatus greatly improves the accuracy, speed 
and convenience of measurements made on isolated 
organs and by being fully automatic releases skilled, 
highly paid technicians for other work. Typical ex- 
amples of its use are: 


1. Standard assay of posterior extract on guinea pig 
uterus. 


2. Test of activity of an antispasmodic drug on rabbit 
intestine. 


3. Four point assay of histamine on guinea pig ileum. 


For Literature Write To 


C. A. BRINKMANN & CO. INC. 


378-380 GR. NECK RD. 
GR. NECK, L.I., N.Y. 








CASELLA 


AUTOMATIC BIOLOGICAL 
ASSAY APPARATUS 


for the quantitative measurement of the activity of drugs 
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LETTERS 


The editors take no responsibility for 
the content of the letters published in this 
section. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. Letters intended for publication 
should be typewritten double-spaced and 
submitted in duplicate. A letter writer 
should indicate clearly whether or not his 
letter is submitted for publication. For ad- 
ditional information, see Science 124, 249 
(10 Aug. 1956). 


Deep-Sea Diving Record 


I read with interest the item entitled 

“Deep-sea diving record” [Science 124, 
1141 (7 Dec. 1956)]. The dive to 600 
feet is a notable achievement. May I, 
however, correct the statement that “The 
use of this mixture [oxygen and helium] 
is new’? The early history of the use of 
this mixture has been given in a USS. 
Bureau of Mines Circular [No. 2670 
(Feb. 1925)]; in Nature [121, 577 
(1928)| by Hildebrand, Sayers, and 
Yant; and in Science [65, 324 (1927)] by 
Hildebrand. 

The submarine Squalus was salvaged 
by aid of this mixture in 1939 [Behnke 
and Willman, U.S, Naval Med. Bull. 37, 
No. 4 (1939)]. Max E. Nohl dived to 
420 feet in Lake Michigan on 1 Dec. 
1937. The preliminary work was de- 


scribed by Edgar M. End and M. E.' 


Nohl [Marquette Med. Rev. No. 2, 53, 
(1938)]. There is enough credit to dis- 
tribute among all who have contributed 
to the present status of deep diving with 
helium and oxygen. 

Joe. H. HitpeBrRAND 
Department of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gross National Product 


I wish to call attention to what ap- 
pear to be seriously misleading figures in 
Glenn T. Seaborg’s article, “The future 
through science” [Science 124, 1275 (28 
Dec. 1956) ]}. 

At the end of the second paragraph, 
which is concerned with the physical 
well-being and growth of the United 
States, figures are given which purport 
to represent the growth of our “gross 
national product of goods and services” 
and show a more than sixfold increase 
from 1933 to 1955 and a more than four- 
fold increase from 1939 to 1955. The 
official Government figures show only a 
threefold increase in the “gross national 
product of goods and services” between 
1933 and 1955 and only a doubling from 
1939 to 1955. The actual figures for 
Gross National Product in constant 1947 
dollars are as follows: 1933, $103.7 bil- 
lion; 1939, $157.5 billion; 1955, $318.8 
billion [National Income—1954 Edition 
(U.S. Dept. of Commerce), p. 216; and 
Survey of Current Business (U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Feb. 1956), p. 7]. 
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/N LABORATORY 
EFFICIENCY 


AND VERSATILITY 
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MINI-LAB™ 


Makes possible the Modern 
Trend to Miniaturization. 
e 


The famed, original Ace “*Mini-Lab” 
line has been greatly expanded. 


Now ‘available in 18/9 spherical 
joints as well as $ 14/20. 

& 

Many more individual components, plus 
new assemblies for distillation, 
small-scale reaction work, and 

a new magnetic semi-automatic head. 


Send For 
New Supplement A 


describing the 
All-New Ace ‘‘Mini-Lab” 


Also in Stock for Immediate Shipment 
at our Midwestern Division 
639-41 South Hancock St., Louisville, Ky. 


ACE GLASS INCORPORATED 


VINELAND @& NEW JERSEY 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 639-41 SOUTH HANCOCK ST. 


Glassware Specialists to Industry and Research 





I presume that Seaborg used the raw 
figures for gross national product with- 
out any adjustment for the big rise in 
prices which has taken place, particu- 
larly since 1939. Because of the price 
difference, the rise in the money value 
of gross national product bears little re- 
lationship to increases in the actual pro- 
duction of goods and services. Even if 
Seaborg had made it clear that the fig- 
ures he was giving were money figures, 
they would have been misleading in the 
context of his discussion of physical well- 
being. 


There is also a question of the pro- 
priety of using 1933, the bottom of the 
depression, as a base for measuring what 
purports to be a pattern of growth. 

GarvINER C, MEANS 
Washington, D.C. 


Gardiner C. Means is quite right in 
pointing out that figures for the gross na- 
tional product must be used with cau- 
tion, but his corrected figures lend im- 
pressive support to the only point I was 
trying to make in my introductory para- 
graphs—namely, that we are a very 





STEROX-0-MATIC 


Newly developed water ejection 
unit speeds cycle, prepares spore- 
bearing organisms for killing action 
of gas. 


Pre-packaged materials may be 
processed and. distributed in their 
own containers for indefinite sterile 


storage 
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GAS STERILIZATION 


SAFE + FAST + EFFICIENT 


Development of the Castle Sterox-O-Matic Gas 


Sterilizer introduces an entirely new 
concept of hospital aseptic routine. 


Heat and moisture-sensitive 
supplies too delicate for conven- 
tional processing may now be 
Steroxcide sterilized in the 
hospital countless times without 
injury. Substantial savings in 
sterile supply costs will result. 


Adhesives, cystoscopes, catheters, 


eye instruments, powdered goods 
. +. even electric cords may 
now be sealed, processed and 
distributed in paper or 
plastic containers. 


Now, there is nothing that 
cannot be sterilized 100%. 


For additional 

information 

write for Catalog 
Section 4 (T). 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 


1713A East Henrietta Road « Rochester, N. Y. 








wealthy and fortunate group of people. 
I was making no attempt to discuss or to 
minimize the ups and downs of past eco- 
nomic developments. 

The main thesis of my address, taken 
as a whole, was to show that very serious 
economic and political reversals may 
affect us in the future unless we encour- 
age the development of trained brain- 
power in all fields, including economic 
analysis. 

GLENN T. SEABORG 
University of California, Berkeley 


About Meriones 


Some recent articles [Science 123, 790 
(1956); 124, 323 (1956)] dealt with the 
use of Meriones as laboratory animals. 
May I add some more information on 
this subject? 

Meriones shawi is a common field ro- 
dent in Tunisia, largely used as a routine 
small laboratory animal. It has been bred 
in our institute at least since 1932 [A. 
Wassilieff, Arch. Inst. Pasteur Tunis 21, 
298 (1932) ]. When laboratory-bred, it is 
very easy to handle and never bites. An 
important feature is its great natural re- 
sistance to spontaneous bacterial or viral 
diseases. This rodent does not need any 
special care other than a room tempera- 
ture 18°C or above and some cod liver 
oil weekly in the food. 

Meriones shawi is strictly a monoga- 
mous animal, and it is a rule that the 
same male must always be put together 
with the same female. When a female is 
surely pregnant, she must be kept alone 
until the young are about 1 month old. 
Females are mated for the first time 
when they are about 10 months old. They 
give birth to two to three litters a year, 
each of two to six young. They are used 
for reproduction till they are about 2 
years old. 

One may find articles describing work 
in which meriones have been used for 
viral, rickettsial, leptospiral, and other 
studies in Annales de l'Institut Pasteur de 
Paris, in Archives de l'Institut Pasteur de 
Tunis, and in other French reviews. 
Without any great risk of error, I can 
assume that probably all the meriones 
actually found in European institutes 
have come from our own breed. 

Regarding gerbils, many attempts to 
breed Dipodillus campestris were unsuc- 
cessful. But Vermeil [Ann. Inst. Pasteur 
Paris 88, 137 (1955)] has been able to es- 
tablish in our institute a colony of Ger- 
billus hirtipes since 1951. This rodent has 
proved to be invaluable for studies on 
viruses, leptospira, leishmania, patho- 
genic molds, and on some human and 
animal endoparasites. 


GérARD RENOUX 
Institut Pasteur de Tunis, 
Tunis, Tunisia 
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RESEARCH 


MODEL INDUSTRIAL 
MODEL 
LABORATORY 
MODEL 


Cambridge pH Meters 


The three portable models illustrated above incorporate new 
and important advantages. A.C. line operation eliminates 
battery nuisance. Laboratory and Research models use 
electron-ray tube for precise null-point indication. Indus- 
trial model is direct-reading, continuous-indicating; rug- 
gedly built for plant use. 


Accuracy: Research .02 pH, Laboratory .05 pH, Industrial .10 pH. 


Cambridge pH equipment also includes single- and multi-point 
indicators and recorders. Send for Bulletin 910-M. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 


"3525 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 











FICIN: CRYSTALLINE 
ELASTASE: CRYSTALLINE 
ELASTIN: ORCEIN 


IMPREGNATED ELASTIN 
FOR COLORIMETRIC ELASTASE 
ASSAY * 


* SACHAR et al, PROC. SOC. EXP. BIOL. & 
MED. 90, 323 (1955) 


Write for further information 


WORTHINGTON BIOCHEMICAL CORP. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 























Hematocrit Pipette 



















This new pipette allows 
numerous tests to be carried 
out on one sample of 0.1 ml of 
capillary blood — such tests 
as sedimentation rate, eryth- 
rocyte count, leucocyte count, 
hemoglobin concentration and 
blood glucose determination. 


This new multiple purpose 
pipette saves time and effort. 
It eliminates the use of other 
pipettes making for labora- 
tory economy and _ greater 
efficiency. 





Send for circular today. 











Patent No. 2-664-752 


Delmar 


Scientific Laboratories 


1 GRAND AVENUE e 


ICAGO 39, ILLINOIS * TELEPHONE EV 4.59) 
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Rugged New Vacuum Gauge With 
Six Ranges Covering Pressures 
from 1000 mm. to 0.1 micron 


The new NRC Model 
520 Alphatron (R) 
Ionization Vacuum 
Gauge is equally 
ideal for the labora- 
tory and production 
floor. It is both pre- 
cisely accurate and 
nearly immune to 
abuse. Ruggedized 
new circuitry elim- 
inates troublesome components, minimizes contamina- 
tion effects, and provides highly stable and linear ampli- 
fication. A direct reading, total pressure gauge with almost 
instantaneous response, the Model 520 is accurate to + 
2% and linear over the entire range. Drift is less than 0.5% 
despite wide line voltage variations. It is especially useful 
with a recorder or controller and makes an efficient leak 
detector. Write today for Bulletin G-20 








NRC Model 520 


NRC Equipment Corporation 


Subsidiary of National Research Corporation 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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NEW!...Choice of band-width! 


The famous Coleman Junior Spectrophotometer 

is now available with a choice of band-width: 
Models 6A and 6C with 35 millimicrons—time-tested 
and proved through 10 years of distinguished service in 
laboratories throughout the world. 
The new Model 6D at 20 millimicrons 
for the analyst desiring the increased 
resolution of restricted band-width. 
Whichever you choose, you'll find 
the Coleman Junior your quickest, 
most convenient way to obtain precise 


analytical data ... that’s why more 
Colemans are now in use than any 
similar instrument. 


Write today for “Coleman Tools for 
Science,” contains discussion of analy- 
sis with light, plus complete descrip- 
tion of all Coleman Instruments 








Incompa” able 


LD M20 research 
microscope 

Were you to search the world over 
for an instrument that combines 
mechanical and optical excellence 
with finest construction and flawless 
finish . . . plus unmatched versatility 
in many fields of microscopy . . . 
you would find it in the Wild M20. 


Sextuple revolving nosepiece is 
optional 


Built-in illumination (20W) 


Beam splitting phototube permits bi- 
nocular focusing for photomicrography 


Phase contrast and other attachments 
for virtually every observation method 


BOOKLET M20 SENT ON REQUEST 


WILD HEERBRUGG 
INSTRUMENTS, inc. 


Main at Covert Streets Port Washington, N. Y.POrt Washington 7-4843 
SALES * FULL FACTORY SERVICES 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 


All inquiries concerning items listed 
here should be addressed to Science, 
Room 604, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Include the name(s) of the manu- 
facturer(s) and the department num- 


ber(s). 


® COLOR-DIFFERENCE METER compares col- 
ors in terms of a three-part number, each 
part of which is obtained by automatic 
consideration of one of the factors white- 
ness versus blackness, redness versus 
greenness, and yellowness versus blue- 
ness. The three parts of the number are 
produced by three null-balance circuits, 
each of which compares the light re- 
flected from the sample with that re- 
flected from a standard. (Gardner Labo- 
ratory, Inc., Dept. $149) 


M PULSE GENERATOR for checking and 
calibrating nuclear instruments such as 
linear amplifiers and radiation spectrom- 
eters has a drift rate of less than 0.005 
percent per hour. The output is variable 
from | wv to 10 v; the rise time of the 
pulse is 7 musec; the pulse decays ex- 
ponentially in 300 usec; and the repeti- 
tion rate is fixed at 60 pulses per second. 
The new instrument is portable. (Frank- 
lin Electronics, Inc., Dept. $150) 


MSONIC GAS ANALYZER exploits differ- 
ences in sonic velocity to monitor gas 
mixtures and to detect minute amounts 
of contaminating gases. The instrument 
contains a tube in which the velocity of 
sound is measured. The gas is fed into 
the tube at its center and flows out at 
both ends. Sound waves are generated at 
one end and received at the other, and 
the phase of the received signal is com- 
pared with that of the generated signal 
to obtain the change in the velocity of 
sound propagation. An oscillation fre- 
quency of approximately 150 kcy/sec is 
used to give high sensitivity. (National 
Instrument Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 
$151) 


™ WATER ANALYSIS, a 100-page technical 
bulletin, contains sections on the treat- 
ment of various types of water, as well 
as tables of analytic data, conversion fac- 
tors, turbidimetric and color standards, 
and a special section on the preparation 
of reagents, indicators, and standard 
solutions. (Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., Dept. $152) 


™ VACUUM-HEATING STAGE for use with 
inverted metallurgical microscopes is de- 
signed for studies of metals at tempera- 
tures up to 1100°C. An x 40 objective 
with a working distance of 5.8 mm is 
available; observations and photographs 
may be made at magnifications as high 
as 800. (United Scientific Co., Dept. 
$154) 
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PHYSICISTS AND 
MATHEMATICIANS 


How do Your 
Special Skills 
Fit Into the 


AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR 
PROPULSION 
PICTURE 


AT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC? 


Many physicists and mathematicians who 
recognize the exceptional promise of a 
career in General Electric’s fast growing 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Department 
have asked if their skills can be used in 
this significant project. 


If you are qualified to work on 


THERMODYNAMIC AND 
AIR CYCLE ANALYSIS 
REACTOR ANALYSIS 
SHIELD PHYSICS 
NUCLEAR INSTRUMENTATION 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTER 
THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


you can move now into major assignments 
in the development of nuclear propul- 
sion systems for aircraft. 


You do not need previous nuclear experi- 
ence. Through General Electric’s full-tui- 
tion refund plan for advanced university 
courses and in-plant training conducted 
by experts, you'll acquire the necessary nu- 
cleonics knowledge. 

The field itself assures you a rewarding 
future, but, more than that, the physicist 
or mathematician who likes to work in a 
top-level scientific atmosphere will ap- 
preciate General Electric’s encouragement 
of creative thinking, its recognition of ac- 
complishment. 


Comprehensive benefit program 
Periodic merit reviews 
Excellent starting salaries 
Relocation expenses paid 


Openings in Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write in confidence stating salary require- 
ments, to location you prefer: 


L. A. Munther 


P.O. Box 535 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


J. R. Rosselot 
P.O, Box 132 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


| | 
- Automatic FREEZE-DRYING 
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ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. * ATLANTA 1, GA. > NEW YORK 12, N.Y. » BALTIMORE 24, MD. » BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 





The New CENTRI- FREEZE 


AUTO-FREEZES IN MINUTES by 
Centrifuging Under High Vacuum 


FEATURES: PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL e 
REFRIGERATION DOWN TO —60° C. 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL 
UNIFORM RADIANT HEATING 


The Centri-Freeze machine can be used for Plasma and Sera, Food- 
stuffs, Biological Standards, Bacteria, Viruses, Yeasts, Hormones, Vita- 
mins—virtually any heat sensitive material. Samples are quickly and 
completely “‘auto-frozen” in their original containers. Centrifuging at 
1,450 rpm inside the Lucite vacuum drum eliminates all frothing and foaming. 

Then, centrifuge is reset for 3 rpm and built-in infrared lamp heats 
samples, gently and uniformly, insuring uniform rates of sublimation. 


14125T —“CENTRI- FREEZE” dryer complete 
with stainless steel cart, Ys h.p. compressor, 
1402 Welch Duo-Seal pump, 16 liter stain- 
less steel condenser, temperature thermistor, 
centrifuge, 3 centrifuge racks for serum bot- 
tles, Lucite vacuum drum, Mcleod gauge, and 
all nécessary fittings and switches. Ready to 
operate .. . $3,600.00 


and subsidiaries 


14127T— Lucite Centrifuge racks for serum 
bottles of the following sizes: 5, 10, 20, 30, 
50, and 100ml. Please specify bottle size 
when ordering . . . $65.00 


Order yours now 
from Will 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in @ Scientific Supply 
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Biochemicals 





for 
RESEARCH 


METABOLISM 
and ENZYME 
SYSTEMS 


ADENOSINE PHOSPHATES 

NUCLEIC ACIDS and METALLIC NUCLEATES 
NUCLEOTIDES and NUCLEOSIDES 

PURINES and PYRIMIDINES 

SUGARS and SUGAR PHOSPHATES 
GLUTATHIONE COMPOUNDS 

SULFHYDRYL REAGENTS 

THYMIDINE 

COZY MASE 

L- and D-AMINO ACIDS, Optically Standardized 
RADIOCHEMICALS, Isotopically Labeled with C', S** or P*? 


These Schwarz fine chemicals satisfy the exacting require- 


ments of products intended for laboratory and biochemical 
use. 


To assure the user of highest quality and purity, rigid spe- 
cifications in accordance with latest literature are established 
for each product, each lot is carefully analyzed and checked 
before shipment, complete records are permanently kept, and 
an analysis is furnished the user if desired. 

Quantity production resulting from the wide preference and 
demand for Schwarz high-quality biochemicals provides am- 
ple supplies at low cost. Write for informative technical 
bulletins, specifications, references to literature, and latest 
complete price list. 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


Leading Manufacturers of Yeast Biochemicals and Fine Chemicals 
230 WASHINGTON STREET, MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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TECHNICAL OPERATIC 
INCORPC 


. 

This name plate has marked 
the front door of Technical 
Operations, Incorporated at 
6 Schouler Court in Arlington, 
Massachusetts, since the com- 
pany was founded in 1950. 
Now, expanded into larger 
operations at Washington, 
D. C., Monterey, California, 
and Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
Technical Operations also 
moves to new offices and lab- 
oratories in Burlington, Mas- 
sachusetts ... 


for advanced 


RESEARCH and 
DEVELOPMENT 


for industry, business 
and government 


Here, at Burlington, as at 
Arlington and other facilities, 
senior scientists will find limit- 
less opportunity in experi- 
mental research and develop- 
ment—in chemistry, physics, 
nucleonics and electronics. 
Challenging positions are 
available in theoretical work 
in physics, operations research, 
and other fields. 


address: 
Robert L. Koller 


TECHNICAL 
OPERATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


South Avenue 
Burlington, Massachusetts 
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POUECU CULL CULL 


Tabwag ...awar-gaming experi- 
ment by the Combat Operations 
Research Group, to evaluate 
performances of armored ve- 
hicles, their speed, armor, weap- 
ons and other capabilities, by 
map games utilizing computers 
and other scientific techniques. 
Short for “tank battle war 
game.” Typical of work done by 
CORG scientists to assist in 
developing new tactics, weapons 
systems and organizations for 
> the U. S. Army. 


> PHYSICISTS 
> MATHEMATICIANS 
and other SCIENTISTS 


will find in CORG a small but 
growing research group, where 
freedom to think and unlimited 
creative opportunities come 
first. Contact with many varied 
disciplines, excellent living con- 
ditions, all usual benefits, make 
CORG “‘a good place to work.” 


for information, write to: 
ROBERT L. KOLLER 

6 Schouler Court 

Arlington 74, Massachusetts 


TECHNICAL 
OPERATIONS 


INCORPORATED -~ 
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ackard/ Instruments 








1 Liquid Scintillation Spectrometers 
2 Automatic Fraction Collectors 
3 Windowless and Flo-Window Counters 








TR-CARE ae | ) 
LIQUID SCINTILLATION | 
SPECTROMETERS 


For counting Tritium, Car- 
bon-14 and other beta emit- 
ting isotopes. 

Provides the most simple 
and convenient method for 
precise counting of beta sam- 
ples that gointo solution with 
liquid phosphors. 

Aqueous samples of vari- 
ous types may also be readily counted. 





e : ee Request 
Certain materials that are not soluble in liquid phos- Bulletin 
phors may be counted in suspensions. 314 





AUTOMATIC 
FRACTION COLLECTORS 


For precise column chroma- 
tography. 

Provides both time and 
drop counting. Can be fur- 
nished for time operation 
only at commensurately low- 
er cost. 

Drops from column fall di- | 
rectly into test tubes. There 
are no intermediate collect- 
ing vessels, glass arms, or 
funnels to cause mixing, contamination, evaporation, etc. 








= 


Request 


This is important where accurate separations are required Bulletin 
or where radioactive tracers are used. 230 





WINDOWLESS AND 
FLO-WINDOW 
COUNTERS 


Both types can be used for 
Geiger and proportional op- 
eration. 

Windowless Flow Counter, 
Model 200A, provides maximum 
sensitivity for counting solid sam- 9~_ 
ples which emit very soft radiations. j 
Has essentially unlimited life. Physi- 
cal arrangement of sample in cham- 
ber makes it possible to achieve full 
2% geometry. 

Flo-Window Counter, Model 210, features a very thin 
metalized window of Du Pont Mylar which offers a mini- 
mum of obstruction to low energy radiation. Isolates 






Request 
Bulletin 


counting chamber from sample. Eliminates static charge, 200 
vapor effects, accidental contamination, etc. 





Plackard Instrument Company 


DEPT. A > P. O. BOX 428 + LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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> PERSONNEL PLACEMENT—— 





The Market Place 


BOOKS + SERVICES » SUPPLIES » EQUIPMENT 








CLASSIFIED: 18¢ per word, minimum 
charge $3.60. Use of Box Number 
counts as 10 additional words. 


COPY for classified ads must reach 
SCIENCE 2 weeks before date of issue 
(Friday of every week). 


DISPLAY: Rates listed below — no 
charge for Box umber. Monthly 
invoices will be sent on a charge 
account basis — provided that satis- 
factory credit is established. 


Single insertion $22.00 per inch 

13 times in 1 year 21.00 per inch 

26 times in 1 year 20.00 per inch 

52 times in 1 year 19.00 per inch 

For PROOFS on display ads, copy must 

reach SCIENCE 4 weeks before date 
of issue (Friday of every week) 


Replies to blind ads should be addressed 
as follows: 
Box (give number) 
Science 
15153. oe Ave., NW 
Washington 5, D.C. 














iii POstrroNs waNTED |i 








Botanist, Ph.D.; 33; married. Presently in bio- 
chemical research, Desires teaching-research posi- 
tion in institution where research is encouraged. 
reer al evolution, systematics, Box 55, 
SCIENCE 2/18 





Cytologist-Cytochemist, Ph.D.; 1 year of fe'- 
lowship work, and with publications. Desires 
academic position in institution with graduate 
program, Box 53, SCIENCE. 2/15 





Medical Director; 5 years’ experience pharma- 
ceuticals, antibiotics at large eastern company; 
certified internist, knowledge of basic sone i 
completing postgraduate ae Box 25, SCI- 

ENCE, /253 2/1, 8, 15, 22 





Plant Scientist. Broad background in biochemis- 
try, microbiology, plant physiology. Ph.D., re- 
search and teaching experience, established rep- 
utation. Seeks responsible, stimulating academic 
or institutional position. Far West or Northeast 
preferred. Box 59, SCIENCE. 


{iii Postrt0Ns OPEN ill 











(a) College Teacher (starting September 1957) : 
first choice, experimental physicist with Ph.D. 
to teach graduate as well as undergraduate 
courses; second choice, chemist with minimum 
of master’s degree to teach principally ele- 
mentary sections. (b) Physics Technician 
(starting July or September 1957). To main- 
tain and build physics equipment. Preferably 
experienced in metal and wood working, glass 
blowing and/or electronics. Beginning salaries 
for above depend on training and experience. 
Send complete résumé to H. W. Gould, North- 
ern Illinois State College, DeKalb, Illinois. 2/15 


EXPLORATORY 
DEVELOPMENT 


IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR Ph.D. in a 
biological science, such as pharmacology, 
physiology, or biochemistry with 2 to 3 
years’ experience in the pharmaceutical 
industry or equivalent time in teaching 
or research in medical school. 

Excellent post in progressive, expanding 
pharmaceutical industry in the East. Ap- 
plicant should have flair for conceiving 
good ideas, knowledge of screening tech- 
niques and familiarity with pharmaco- 
logical action of drugs. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR B.S. with 
background in biology or chemistry to 
serve as project administrator in co- 
ordinating scientific activities of explora- 
tory development project team. Industrial 
experience highly desirable but not es- 
sential. 

Company benefit program provides broad 
coverage. Applicants should submit full 
information outlining education and ex- 
perience and an indication of desired 
salary. Address replies to 


Box 48, SCIENCE 
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||| POSITIONS OPEN |jjiiiiiiiiii 


(a) Medical Director; newly created department, 
major pharmaceutical company; duties include 
directing clinical research; knowledge of fluid 
therapy advantageous, not required ; Midwest. 
(b) Biophysicist or Biochemist trained in radio- 
isotopes, health physics, familiar with instru- 
mentation and statistical methods in tracer meth- 
odology; medical school research department; 
West. (c) Endocrinologist; new laboratory, 
famed research institution; medical school city, 
Midwest. (d) Medical Biostatistician; physician 
preferred; faculty appointment, a ag ook 
rank dependent on qualifications. (e) M.S., bac- 
teriology or parasitology; qualified supervisory 
post; new 300-bed general hospital, foreign op- 
erations, important company. S2-3, Medical 
Bureau, Burneice Larson, Director, 900 North 
Michigan, Chicago. x 








Microbiologist, B.S. or M.S. with some ex- 
perience in tissue culture or microbiological 
work, Position includes maintenance of tissue 
culture strains and preparations of cultures for 
use in viral research, assisting in general viro- 
logical experiments, egg inoculation and harvest- 
ing, tissue culture, and animal and microscopic 
studies. Please send complete résumé to Person- 
nel Director, Ortho Pharmaceutical Corpora- 
tion, Raritan, New Jersey. 2/19; 22 


Microbiologist, medical school research unit; 
opportunity to pursue personal interests in 
virology and experimental immunology ; full 


time. Salary dependent <a qualifications and 
experience. Box 44, SCIENCE. 2/8, 15 





Microbiologist. Ph.D. in bacteriology, male. Re- 
search on microbial growth factors in nutrition 
research department of midwestern company. 
Send résumé. Box 58, SCIENCE. 2/22; 3/1 





DISPLAY: Rates listed below — no 
charge for Box Number. Monthly 
invoices will be sent on a charge 
account basis—provided that satis- 
factory credit is established 


$22.00 per inch 
21.00 per inch 


Single insertion 
13 times in 1 year 
26 times in 1 year 20.00 per inch 
52 times in 1 year 19.00 per inch 


For PROOFS on display ads, copy must 
reach SCIENCE 4 weeks before date 
of issue (Friday of every week). 











[il BOOKS AND MAGAZINES |i 








WANT O _ | Sets and runs, foreign 
SCIENTIFIC and domestic. Entire 
PERIODICALS libraries and smaller 
and BOOKS) Collections wanted. 


WALTER Jj. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 











Your sets and files of 
scientific journals 
are needed by our library and institutional cus- 
tomers. Please send us lists and description of 
— files you are willing to sell at high mar- 
et prices. Write Dept. A3S, J. S. CANNER, Inc, 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 











POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Histologist—M.S. or Ph.D. in histology 
or related field. Senior research position 
as head of unit. One or two years experi- 
ence in histological techniques and super- 
visory ability essential. 


Bacteriologist—Ph.D. or M.S., experienced 
in bacteriology. Senior research position 
requiring ability to carry out assignments 
in chemotherapy, clinical bacteriology, and 
serology with minimum supervision, 


Medical Writer—College graduate with 
science major. Experience in writing sci- 
entific and medical material essential. 


Medical Abstractor—College graduate, 
biological science. Requires interest in 
and ability in screening and abstracting 
scientific articles, proofreading and com- 
piling bibliographies. 


Please send résumés to Personnel Direc- 
tor, Eaton Laboratories Division, The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
New York. 














POSITIONS REQUIRING DEGREES IN 
MEDICINE OR SCIENCE: (a) Chemist; 
M.S. preferred; establish and build new divi- 
sion, active laboratory 300-bed general hospital ; 
to $6000; Southeast. (b) Bacteriologist; full 
charge of bacteriology division, 150-bed gen- 
eral hospital and affiliated outstanding clinic 
group; important midwestern university city. 
(c) Clinical Chemist; modern, outstanding 
county health laboratory; salary plus consider- 
able overtime compensation; resort community ; 
East. (d) Bacteriologist; excellent opportunity 
to develop department, very large general hos- 
pital, expansion program now underway; resi- 
dential, industrial city 150,000; Mideast. (e) 
Assistant Medical Director; industrial experi- 
ence preferred; duties primarily organization 
and administration of clinical research project; 
some professional service responsibility; $12,- 
000-$16,000; important eastern concern. Wood- 
ward Medical Bureau, 185 North Wabash, Chi- 
cago. a 





Senior Pharmacologist. Opportunity with ethical 
pharmaceutical company, West Coast, Ph.D. or 
equivalent. Please send full résumé to Personnel, 
P.O. Box 3157 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, Calif. 2/22; 3/1 











SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS WANTED 


Sets, Runs and Volumes bought at top prices. 
———__————__ Your wants supplied from 
our Back Files of over 3, periodicals. 


Abrahams Magazine Service; N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


III PROFESSIONAL SERVICES || 








Project Consultation and Pro- 
pons duction Control Services in 
atseancn @ Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bacteri- 
FOUNDATION ology, Toxicology — insecticide 
Testing — Flavor Evaluation. 
writl ® PRICE SCHEDULE 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


WISCONSIN 







P. O. BOX 2217-V * MADISON 1 





‘TO AUTHORS 
»| seeking a publisher 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute your 
book on a professional, dignified basis. All subjects con- 
sidered. Scholarly and scientific works a specialty. Many 
successes, one a best seller. Write for booklet SC—it’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS Inc, @ 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., NW 





TRUESDAIL .@&® 


No, Figueroa 
I 5 
Los. angeles es 66, 


LABORATORIES, INC. 

. : GA Beales 
Chemists - Bacteriologists - Engineers Posen 

Request Brochure and Publication IAVISION 
Ha’ 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION, on letterhead wan 


Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D... President ~~ 
. Jeffreys, Ph.D., Technical Director 








LaWall & Harrisson 


Div. S, 1921 Walnut St, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


J 
Sy 
= 
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iillPROFESSIONAL SERVICES || 


‘you cAN PUBLISH: 
:YOUR BOOK: 


§ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
e © authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SC7 » 
@ EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 


||||| SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ||| 














“From the hand of 
the veterinarian 
to research” 


albino rats” 


Hypophysectomized 
Rats 


*Descendants of the 
Sprague-Dawley and 
Wistar Strains 


e 
HENRY L. FOSTER, D.V.M. 
President and Director 


THE CHARLES RIVER BREEDING LABS. 


Dept. B, Wilmington, Mass. 











PROPERDIN 


STANDARDIZED ASSAY REAGENTS 
RP R3 


ZYMOSAN 


IMMUNOLOGICAL SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
Box 24572 Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


ALBINO RATS 


Our mass production methods insure 
greatest uniformity and consistency 
Price list on request 
DAN ROLFSMEYER CO. @ Ph. 6-6149 
Route 3, Syene Road, Madison, Wisconsin 




















TECHNICAL AND MICROPHOTOGRAPHY, cameras and 
accessories. Save 35% (sometimes more) by purchasing 
your fine foreign equipment through our famous ‘‘Import 
Your Own’’ system. Examples: 
1957 Exakta VX-IIA, Automatic Biotar f2.0 

$185.00 (duty $23.00) 
1957 Rolleiflex with light meter & Planar £3.5G, less case 

$169.00 (duty $17.00) 
Parcel post and insurance included. Similar savings on 
many other famous makes and accessories. Brand new, 
original factory packing. Only the latest factory produc- 
tion. Price-lists by return mail. Specify interests and 
requirements. NELSON COMPANY 7810 Greenwood Avenue, 
Washington 12, D.C. 


|\|| SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ||| |  |||||SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT iil 




















STAINS—GURR’S— INDICATORS 
FREE PRICE LIST 
ESBE LABORATORY SUPPLIES 








459 Bloor St., W. Toronto, Canada 











TACONIC 
FARMS 


GERMANTOWN NEW YORK 
GERMANTOWN 3535 





Send for booklet 





SPRAGUE-DAWLEY, 
INC. 


PIONEERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE STANDARD 
LABORATORY RAT 


OUR PLEDGE: Our insistence 
on the highest possible quality 
will never be sacrificed to 


quantity. 


Sprague-Dawley, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2071 


Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Phone: CEdar 3-5318 




















ANIMAL CAGES and 
ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


SHIPMENT OF STANDARD ITEMS 
FROM STOCK 


HOELTGE BROS., Inc. 
1919 Gest St. Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
SERVICE SINCE 1856 








SEND FOR DETAILS 
ON THE NEW, 














LOVINS MICRO-SLIDE FIELD FINDER 
Now available _— from 
the manufacturer . 











FIELD FinDER 
Mo. 201080180 


CATALOG NO. TO 





mane omy By 
w.et.6.cun.ev 
eee 





Write for details. W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 








Rte. 4, Box 205 
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HoLrzMAN COMPANY 


Our continuous efforts to maintain the superiority of the Holtzman strain 
of albino rats are centered on the environmental, nutritional, and breed- 
ing aspects. We submit that your published report may be more accurate 
if you state that the rats were procured from us. We believe they are 
better than those produced elsewhere. 


Madison, Wis. 


Phone ALpine 6-5573 
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The Market Place EW iow <o:: eee 


BOOKS + SERVICES + SUPPLIES » EQUIPMENT 











electric furnace The most modern... most accurate 
a TEMCO 4 Equatorial Refractor 
PU RI N E S — with Clock Drive 


RCEH ... 
OF HIGH RADIOPURITY 
ISOTOPES “Company INC. 


meee 703 S. Main St Burbank, Calif. 


A compact, 
convenient 
furnace for 
general lab 
work and proc- 
ess control. 
Chamber size: 
434,” x4," x 
6”. Welded 
steel case, em- j ; 
bedded ele- ® Modern equatorial mount can be rotated 
ment. 360° by slow motion handles on smooth 


and other tagged compounds | 
| 
} 














AMERICAN-LINCOLN 


ANIMAL CAGES 
and INCUBATORS 





SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOGUE 






@ American-Lincoln ani- 








mal cages of all types . worm gears for both declination and R. A. 
oe ee completely variable temperature control e 4 FULLY CORRECTED, COATED eyve- 
ment a Special conta | lets you select and automatically hold pieces ee ee 250x6mm, 120x 
spare pans, racks, etc., | any temperature from 350° to 1850° 12.5mm, 60x25mm; Kellner 38x40mm). 


built to order. Incuba- 
tors for egg embryo and 
container work used by 
America’s leading scien- 


F regardless of fluctuations in line volt- Focal length 1500mm, resolving power 1.16”. 


age. Just another feature of this high Faintest discernible star 11™8. : 
quality: TEMCO furnace designed for @ GUARANTEED fully corrected for astigma- 
tific institutions. ree a sy atte : tism, spherical aberration, coma and will 
ssG ha: Suu Clad | continuous use at temperatures up to give correct point of image, so important to 
Re eat Nome 1500° F and intermittent periods up to | separate the double stars. 
Cn rre LACES See ee | 1850° F. Attractive heat resistant mot- Includes: 7x22 Achromatic removable view 
New Brunswick, N. J. Dept. AS | tled gray enamel finish. Operates on 115 finder; cross-hair focusing; pinion mechan- 
or 230 v ac, | ism; star and sun diagonal; sunglass; sun 
= projecting screen; electric driving clock; 





|Rats from the Wistar Strain | 























Price complete: wooden cabinet; RUGGED tripod with 

g, $92.50. Write equipment table. 
A, H | day for com- ‘ 

7 ouay There is a HY-SCORE Goto Refractor to suit 
z oratory A nima Ss B plete data. your needs, ranging from $75 to $4975. 
@ since a | If your dealer cannot supply you, send check or 
§ ALBINO FARMS, PO Box 331 & THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. money order for immediate shipment from stock. 
) RED BANK, NEW JERSEY = 568 Huff Street, Dubuque, Iowa HY-SCORE Goto Scientific Instrument Division, Dept. 30 
| Swiss Mice — Albino Rabbits | S$. E. LASZLO - 25 Lofoyette Street . Brooklyn 1,N Y 








Now available in English 


TWO IMPORTANT EUROPEAN sew 
TECHNICAL BOOKS BOONE INSTRUMENT CO.’s 


Published in handy pocket-book size M i K RA R K 


Highly recommended for Engineers, Technicians, 
Students, Manufacturers, ete. 


Book 1: 









SPECIFIC GRAVITY | he re 
gives a complete listing of weights of all known | | = 

substances that Mechanics, Physicists, Chemists 
and buyers of technical merchandise may have to 
work with. The specific weight of Oregon pine can 








: ‘ Le ‘ High i it 
be found as easily as that of butter. Listing of | | wat 
more than 1,600 substances. | 4 
Book 2: 
CALORIFIC VALUES e , 

: ° ° z " Especially designed precision optics 
and detailed analyses are given of solid, liquid enable this microscope illuminator to 
, aR ATE : : ee ject wi ti t! 
and gaseous fuels. Contains over 1,400 citations. | | Eiszing light spot of a concentrated zir- 
Indispensable to industrial heating experts. Pre- = conium arc lamp. , 
: yen . : Result: The Mikrark can produce in 
sents complete facts on calorific values, percentage : your microscope exceptionally brilliant, 

F A ‘ 1 TT. , = ene sharp images, invaluable for micros- 
of pure coal in each type of fuel, percentage of copy. photomicrography. cinemicrogra- 
water, liquid and gaseous parts, ash production ee phy. and micro-projection. 


Write today to our Dept. S for data. 


J. BEEBER CO., INC. 
838 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


and sulfur. | 

To-day, “guesswork” no longer plays a part in the | 

industrial field. 

Each $5.00 postpaid | 

Write to GUSTAV HOEHN 
Zurich 32, Switzerland 
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designed for people 
who must work in a 


controlled atmosphere 


BLICKMAN VACUUM DRY BOX ~ 


Designed by Blickman engineers for safe han- 
dling of radio-isotopes, reactor fuel containing 
Plutonium or U233 and other hazardous sub- 
stances. Fabricated of stainless steel plate. With 
air-lock, it can be sealed to create a vacuum... 
then flushed to provide a controlled atmosphere. 
The vacuum dry box can be pumped to a 50 
micron level. Leakage is less than 200 microns per 


TGUBSTIE Look for this symbol of quality 





hour. Dimensions overall are 34” long x 26” high 
x 24” wide at base. Air-lock measures 18” x 12”. 


Sturdy, all-welded construction assures long life 
...rounded corners provide easy cleaning and 
decontamination. Send for Technical Bulletin A-2 
or describe your specific problem. Write S. Blick- 
man, Inc., 6902 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 
SAFETY ENCLOSURES 








©. (nthophot : 


.», universal photographic camera 


for 

¢ Photomicrography 

e Photomacrography 

@ General laboratory photography 
e Cinemicrography 


e Compact...sturdy... easy-to-use 
e Integral KOEHLER type illumination 
© Reflex-type camera 


© Precision components... quickly inter- 
changeable 


@ Uses black and white or color film... 
roll film No. 120, 214” x 24”, cut and 
packfilm 24” x 34”, 35mm film 








Plus = unique built-in 


“SPLIT MICRON” telescope for 
convenient and positive focusing. 


*Formerly available from Silge and Kuhne 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Dept, N3 
Send Orthophot Brochure $B1300 


Name 





Address 





City 


Zone State 
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